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EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is kept at least twelve months before 
it is sold. This can be said of no 


other Soap in the world, and good 





soap, like good wine, improves with 


age. 


You may keep Pears’ Soap for 





twenty years in any climate, and tt 
will never shrink. Every tablet will 


retain its original shape and every 


ball remain a perfect sphere—proof 


positive that there is no shrinkage, 
and that they are old and well- 


matured, 
Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 


Pears’ 100 years old and better than it ever was. Pears’ 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pear’s which are dangerous—-besure you get Pears’. 
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Premium Offers. 


MRS, JOHN G. CARLISLE’S KENTUCKY COOK BOOK. 


Being a collection of recipes never before published. 


Collected by 
Mrs. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
Mrs. WALTER Q. GRESHAM, | 
Mrs. GENERAL CROOK, 
Mrs. W. A. DUDLEY, 
Mrs. GROVER CLEVELAND, 


The work is dedicated to the women of Kentucky. It con- 
tains about 500 valuable cooking recipes. Printed on 
the finest enamel paper, bound in white vellum stamped 
in gold, with beautiful chrysanthemum design, edition 
de luxe, sold only by subscription at $2.50. 
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Having contracted with the publisher for a large edi- 

tion, The Godey Company offers the complete 

and others. work, including a six months’ trial subscription 

to GODEY’S MAGAZINE, for $1.00. The book and 

the magazine will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, without extra charge. 


FORT FRAYNE. 


A Novel of Army Life in the Northwest. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A, Author of “The Colonel’s Daughter ” 
and ‘A Wartime Wooing.” 


12mo, cloth. Contains 310 pages. Price, $1.25. 





New York Herald.—‘' The Captain has done many good things. He has a facile pen—too facile, 
I sometimes think—and tells a story in a way to excite the admiration of boys and stir the blood of 
old men. He knows how to handle incidents, and does it with skill. I like to read him, and if I 
had twenty or thirty boys I should buy this book for their delectation.” 


Boston Globe.—“ Written from memory of the lost manuscript of a drama play to which others con- 
tributed. Most of its action is in Wyoming. Garrison society, soldiers, and Sioux Indians make 
the scene brilliantly descriptive of army life. The plot is somewhat sensational, but it is enter- 
taining every moment.” 


Milwaukee Journal.—“‘‘ A typical King story, entirely in his customary vein and fully as interesting 
as any he has written; well constructed and full of admirable incidents. Captain King makes this 
story the medium of a defense of the army method of dealing with Indians, or rather a criticism on 
the Government system of treating the wards of a nation, and, indeed, he makes out a strong case 
for the army.” 


Denver Republican.—“ Pleasant reading, pure and wholesome. While the plot of this tale is not 
materially different from the others of this writer, it holds the interest of the reader; and the garrison 
tragedies, love scenes, and comedies are painted with the brush of one who sketches from life; and 
few writers excel Captain King in the realistic picture of battle scenes.” 


The Godey Company offers this book, together with GopEY’s MAGAZINE for six 
months, mailed, post-paid, to any address for $1.25. 


We guarantee safe delivery and perfect satisfaction of each of the above works. 

Present subscribers desiring the two books may secure them by mail, post-paid, by sending $2.25 
for the two books and Gopry’s MAGAZINE for six months. The books and magazine may be sent to 
various addresses on request. 

Money should be sent by post-office money order, express order, draft, or registered letter, made 
payable to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















PERSONAL 


contact night and morning with a cake of 
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ss) “No Other is Just as Good.” e 
‘ WOODBURYS 2 


ey FacialSoap 2 


Ans 
- Om nee 


A PURE ANTISEPTIC 


: TOILET SOAP 


plo Cake of Facial Soap and a 132 ‘page book on Derma- 
Ip, Ne 


tology an rvous and Blood 


Beauty, illustrated; on Skin, Sca 
Diseases, their treatment and cure, sent sealed for 10 cts.; also 
ae Disfigurements, like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, India Ink and Powder 
Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of Nose, Superfinous Hair, Pimples, 

il 


Freckles, Facial Development, Changing the Features, Shaping the 
Ears, Nose, etc. Address all letters to 


JOUN H. WOODBURY DERWATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
127 West 42d Street, New York City. 
BRANCH pu ES FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE SKIN: 


11 Winter Street, Bos Champlain Building, Chicago. 
1218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Union Trust Building, St. Tania. 
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will do wonders for any complexion. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


is prepared only under the auspices of the regular physicians at the great John H. Woodbury Dermato- 
gical Institute, 127 West Forty-second Street, New York, with branches in Boston, Philadelphia, 
hicago, and St. Louis. John H Woodbury has had over twenty years’ practical experience treating 
le Complexion, curing Skin Diseases, Facial Blemishes, and Featural Irregularities. If anybody knows 
‘hat is good for the skin he ought to know. Woodbury’s Facial Soap is cleansing, healing, beautifying, 
ragrant, refreshing. Doctors recommend it for washing infants, and for ladies’ all-around use it ‘is 
1atchless. For sale everywhere. 


OVVUVON 


A sample cake and 132-page book, illustrated, on Dermatology and Beauty sent anywhere for 10 cents. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


George Eliot’s Complete Works, including a life of 
the author, issued in this attractive library style, unti- 
form with our remarkably successful éditions de luxe 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Victor Hugo, and Bulwer, will 
meet the demands of the literary public more fully than 
any previous edition issued in this or any other country. 

The work will contain over 150 Original Etch- 
ings and Photogravures. The photogravures are 
reproduced from drawings by the most prominent 
American artists, among whom are Dielman, Har- 
per, Sandham, Taylor, Garrett, Merrill, 
and Champney. These are supplemented with pho- 
togravures from actual photographs of the localities 
described in the historical romances. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Srom new, large type, in a small page uniform with 
the édition de luxe of Dickens, and will be complete in 
24 octavo vols., Jound in English vellum cloth, 


paper titles, gilt tops. It will be issued by subscription | 


only, at the rate of about 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 
per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 










Scott's Waverley Novels, 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 





Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These 
great novels have never before been properly illustrated, 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial 
Japanese paper of three hundred original etchings from 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 
among whom are Sir J. FE. Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonniéres, ¢tc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic as 
editor, will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, 
and notes to each novel, supplementing Scotts own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. 
The margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small Svo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols, per month, at $2.50 
per volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with fifty additional illustrations, 
and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume, 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 





Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 


New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, newly translated by eminent scholars. 
Dumas’ novels are mainly sketched with « historical 
background, covering the romantic period of French 
history including the time of Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
XV., XVI, the French Revolution and Napoleon. His 
“‘ Three Musketeers’? and ‘‘Count of Monte 
Cristo’’ have become world famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred su- 
perb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists such as De Neuville, Leloir, Emile 
Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, and others, suppie- 
mented by landscapes and portraits from authentic 
paintings of the sovereigns and their favorites, minis- 
ters, generals, etc. 


The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 


All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new plates, set 
Srom new, large type, inasmall page with ample mar- 
gins and will be complete in 40 octavo Vols., bound 
tn English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. It will 
be issued by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 
volumes per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 


LocaL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN WANTED. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


ZTsimitea Baition. 


A new and uniform edition of the works of this, the 
greatest of all writers on Nature, Art, and Architec 
ture. 

This edition has been carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged and is thoroughly and artistically il- 
lustrated, containing all the plates which appear in 
the original English edition, a large part of whichare 
from drawings by Ruskin, together with colored 
plates, photogravures, and tinted plates made expressly 
for this edition, 

The full-page plates are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type is large and set in a fine open 
page. The paper is heavy coated and plated and of 
finest quality. The binding is half leather, gilt tops, 
uncut edges. The edition is limited to 750 numbered 
copies, and the set will be complete in 26 octavo vol- 
umes issued at the rate of about 2 volumes per month. 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on applica 


tion. 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Gl B. Vth St., New Work. 
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FREE “S022 “SWEET Home’ "SOAP. 
Your Choice of Premiums. “Chautagua Aesk 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. <A brass rod for curtain. 
be adjusted 


It 
6 vA” oRECLINING to any, Position, and 
CyavTsAve Rocker” Re HAIR reclining. A synonym of 


luxurious ease and com- 
fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 
ply veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are —— — silk co 
in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is v 
strong and perfectly simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed. 


C50 Ir eG FEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quick] Poa : a kettle 
or fry a_ steak. Very large Central Draft, Roun 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly B.. Hadd late 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP) ww 


Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 


a 

; 

. 

: poses % has ne superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP) wl. : 2 


» 


re 


eo 


00 Sans Wants Woeemamr . - (| ih sorns, 1 6, Renee PERFUME .  .30 
Dp p ° Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 
A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. wl Ae 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. -60 | 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 

A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP -  -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET a 
; 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .  .25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . ._ .10 
© 


Covey 


1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 

All $10 00 (You get the Premium | PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . . $20.00 
you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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for 
Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer— pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin’ plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- t 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. ( 

SESS SSS SSS SSE SSE SESE SESE ESTES ESE SESS SESEEC SCE CECE ECEY 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—The Larkin Co. never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give for so 
little money. A customer once is a customer always with them.—Christian Work. 
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Verdict pee 
“— ‘The only BICYCLE LAN- 


TERN worth using. Burns Why 


unmixed kerosene ten hours. | the Bridgeport 
Experienced riders use no|“ NEW” Rochester 


other. Insist on having the] will neither 
Search Light; if your dealer} Smoke, Smell, 


~ can’t supply you, we will nor Explode! 
- deliver one free for the price 


$5.00. glass for $1.20 Size: flame to 


Is what it is named. Send for Circular. | Complete $1.75 base 10 inches. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct., or 19 Murray St. N.Y. 


One Thousand Dollars 








This size sent without 
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IN CASH PRIZES 


To New York Ledger Readers. 


In No. 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 
14, we begin a wonderfully interesting story, 
entitled 


The Mystery of the Inn by the Shore. 


By Miss Florence Warden, 
Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” 


The interest is centered on a deep and 
puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
which is given to this story on account of the 
mystery has led the editors of the Ledger to make 
the offer of $1,000 in Cash Prizes, to be 
awarded to the parties first sending us either the 
true explanation cf the mystery or the explana- 
tions that are nearest to the true solution. 

The money will be divided into 36 prizes as 
follows: 


One prize of......$500....$500 
Five prizes of...... 50.... 250 
Ten prizes of...... 15.... 150 
Twenty prizes of... 5.... 100 
$1,000 
Please remember that this $1,000 in Cash 


Prizes will be awarded, divided as above, even 
if we do not receive one truce solution. Just as 





| 


sure as we receive 36 answers, the 36 Cash 
Prizes will be given to the best 36 answers—not 
necessarily correct answers. 

The readers of the Ledger competing for these 
Cash Prizes can send in as many explanations 
of the mystery as they wish, but each explana- 
tion must be on a coupon taken from a copy of 
the New York Ledger. 

The New York Ledger is issued simultaneously 
all over the country. Hence, in order to be fair 
to all competitors, the time of each explanation 
will be recorded according to the post-office stamp 
indicating the date on which the letter contain- 
ing it was mailed. 

The complete explanation of the distri< 
bution of these Cash Prizes will be found 
in No, 36 of the New York Ledger, dated 
Sept. 14th, which contains the opening 
chapters of “The Mystcry of the Inn by 
the Shore,” and the Coupon. 

The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price 
five cents per copy. Your newsdealer will order 
it for you if he has not got it. 

Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take 
your subscription for the Ledger for one year or 
for six nfonths, $2 per year, $1 for six months. 
If a newsdealer or a postmaster is not handy, 
send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
corner William and Spruce Sts., New York. 

Address all inquiries for further information 
in regard to the $1,000 in Cash Prizes to 


Prize Story Editor, NEW YORK LEDGER, 
ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, New York. 
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Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 


Webster’s International 


Specimen pages, etc., 


Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Wordsare given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 


The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the echoolbooks. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development. 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


sent on application. 


Dictionary 


Standard of the U. S. Supreme Conrt, of the U. S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 
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Semis Ge1-ane-ousKes 








The Index to Volume CXXX 
GODEYS MAGAZINE. 


January to June, 1895, 


is issued, and will be furnished to subscribers upon 
application. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE NEW LIFE GIVER. 


The Original Improved Oxydonor “‘ Victory” 
for Self-treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease and pain under 
Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 
“Oxygen is Life.” How to increase this 
element in the system was an unsolved problem 
to medieal science until Dr. H. Sanche discov- 
ered a wonderful law of natural forces by the ap- 
plication of which oxygen from the air can be 
supplied in any desirgd quantity. It has been 
fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


General JAMES M. TRUE, of Kansas, Ill., writes: 


“It isa pleasure for me to say that my wife and 

self have been using Dr. H. Sanche’s Oxydonor 

‘Victory’ since January last. We have found great 
benefit from its use. I am sincerely yours, 


“Gen. JAMES M. TRUE 


: Brigadier-Gen. under Grant.” 
& 


Large book of information, and latest price-list 
mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
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FITCH BURG RAILROAD. 


— ae IPMENT, EXC EL LENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
TIME, and ashics ‘eg a EMPLOYEES 


HOOSAC TU NNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, South-w est, and North-west. 















FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, anp 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA NIAGARA | FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New 
York, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, 
and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON and MONTREAL, 


without change. 











For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 
or further information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg 
Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OR 
UNION PASSENGER STATION, BOSTON. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
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True Economy _———-/_ 


In buying is to get the best. 





If you would practice true economy 





you will purchase tickets via the Lake 


Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 





It is the best. 
fast, but it’s punctual; 


The service is not only 


it saves time. 
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Vestibule Sleeping Cars between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 


Buffalo, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, without change. 


A. J. SMITH, Gen’! Passenger & Ticket Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE COTTON STATES EXPOSITION 
By John Sanford Cohen 


in the Western hemisphere was 

opened for those seeking pleasure 
and instruction on the 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1895. It bears the somewhat 
clumsy and extended, although expres- 
sive, title of the ‘‘ Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition.” Its home is 
on the crowning pinnacle of the South’s 
famous Piedmont escarpment in the 
magic “war-risen” city of Atlanta, 
the capital of Georgia, the common- 
wealth justly known as the Empire State 
of the South. This ambitious Expo- 
sition project was born in the midst of 
a financial panic; it was nurtured in 
hard times almost unprecedented in a 
land noted for its agricultural, commer- 
cial, and mineral wealth ; but it bids fair 
to exhibit its maturer stature in the 
first rose-like blush of returning pros- 
perity which is casting its reflection 
over all corners of the land. 

The city of Atlanta, now throbbing 
with life in anticipation of the opening 
of this Exposition, and in which every 
citizen, from the richest to the poorest, 
has his personal as well as financial in- 
terest, was founded in 1845—by whom 
no one seems to know. It was in that 
year that the Georgia Railroad was built 
from Augusta, the then commercial 
metropolis of the State, up into the 
northern section. It was intended to 
make Decatur, a small town four miles 
south of Atlanta, the terminus of the 
road ; but with that rare “ hindsight” 
which Southern commercial communi- 
ties always showed in their palmy days 
of agricultural supremacy, the town 


[i third international exposition 


squires and landed gentry decided that 
a railroad would bring to the city an 
objectionable class of population and, 
while it might be well to let the iron 
horse pass through the sacred quarters 
of the town, it was, in their wisdom, un- 
desirable that the line should terminate 
there. Thereupon the dismayed pro- 
jectors ran the road four miles further, 
and the railroad squatters, employed in 
track building, were practically the first 
founders of the city which to-day ranks 
all Southern competitors in commercial 
activity. Unlike other cities which have 
attained business prominence, Atlanta 
enjoys no natural advantages. There is 
no excuse for its building except the 
unwisdom of others combined with the 
enterprise of those who now live there. 
It is located in the poorest agricultural 
region in Georgia. It enjoys no nat- 
ural waterways, and it can be truthfully 
said that Atlanta, more than any other 
city in the United States, is simply 
& massive monument to American pluck 
and American enterprise. 

It was this characteristic that, in the 
vernacular, is sometimes called “ grit,” 
which builded the magnificent Exposi- 
tion City on the limits of Atlanta, and 
which she invites the world to view. 

In December, 1893, when panic stalk- 
ed spectre-like through the land, when 
factories were closed, banks were sus- 
pending payments, and unregenerated 
misery was to be found on all sides, the 
first suggestion of holding an inter- 
national exposition in Atlanta was 
offered. A mass-meeting was called in 
the Chamber of Commerce building, 
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and the men who,.in the city’s history, 
had never failed to show their faith in 
her by their works, responded as quickly 
and handsomely as if the land were 
smiling like a well-filled cornucopia. 
In two weeks twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were subscribed. Soon, by popular 
subscription, from the single dollar of 
the laboring man to the ten and twenty 
thousand dollar donations of the cap- 
italists, the people’s offerings swelled to 
two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Then the City Council, fully im- 
bued with the spirit of the occasion, 
met and voted seventy-five thousand dol- 











until the Government had set its official 
stamp of approval, with a donation of 
two hundred thousand dollars for its 
own exhibit, as well as fifty thousand 
more for a building in which to show 
our country’s untold resources. Only 
those who recall the scenes enacted 
pending the Fifty-third Congress, and 
the conditions which then confronted 
the Atlanta Committee, can realize how 
great a victory was accomplished in se- 
curing governmental aid. Government 
receipts were falling millions behind the 
Government's expenditures. Congress 
was endeavoring in every way to reduce 














The Government Building 


lars more. In a similar spirit, the 
County Commissioners of Fulton County 
contributed seventy-five thousand ad- 
ditional. The railroads aided with an- 
other fifty thousand, and the Piedmont 
Exposition Company leased its magnifi- 
cent estate, the most beautifully situated 
grounds for an Exposition, with its ter- 
races sown in honeysuckle and roses, and 
its waterways and sloping hills, making 
a perfect natural park, for the insignifi- 
cant sum of one dollar—a piece of 
ground which could not have been dupli- 
cated for less than one million. 

But its success as a National, if not an 
International project, was not assured 


appropriations, and sage advice was 
given the enterprising Atlantians to stay 
at home and await a more promising 
financial future. But they found suc- 
cor and aid where they least expected 
it. An amusing, but no less instructive, 
incident is recalled by the meeting of 
the Atlanta Committee with the Honor- 
able Thomas B. Reed, who to the South- 
ern mind is apt to represent sectional 
prejudices, Force Bills, and general hos- 
tility. The Atlanta Committee, despite 
the alleged political proclivities of the 
big man from Maine, determined to ap- 
peal to him for advice and assistance. 
After being introduced to Mr, Reed and 
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telling him that his aid was not only 
wanted but absolutely necessary, the 
ex- and soon-to-be-again Speaker re- 
plied, in that peculiar nasal twang for 
which he is distinguished : 

“Well, gentlemen, you may count on 
my help. I have been here for twenty 
years, and I have seen prominent South- 
erners coming to Congress to contend 
for their ‘ rights.’ You contend for your 
‘interests.’ I’m with you!” 

Thereupon the Brobdingnagian states- 
man strolled off, his face irradiated by a 
smile of satisfaction that he had con- 
ferred at one and the same time a bene- 
fice and a lecture upon those who had 
apparently hopelessly solicited his aid. 
Mr. Reed was true to his word. Under 
that supreme control which he has ever 
exercised over the Republicans in the 
House, all the Republican members, ex- 
cept one from New York, who is so un- 
important that his name need not be 
mentioned, voted, under his auspices, 
for the appropriation. 
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But there were other friends in the 
House of Representatives beside Mr. 
Reed who directly and indirectly aided 
the Exposition. General Cogswell, of 
Massachusetts, recently deceased, then 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, was the provost marshal of At- 
lanta after Sherman’s invading army 
had laid it waste at the beginning of 
that successful march to the sea which 
has been made lyrically famous. The 
presence at Washington of these pros- 
perous, enterprising business men of 
Atlanta, representing a now commercial 
metropolis, brought to General Cogs- 
well’s recollection the city of ashes and 
stricken population over which he had 
once ruled. Manly enthusiasm for their 
pluck so touched his soldier heart, he 
became the leader on the floor of the 
House in advocacy of this great enter- 
prise. He evidently believed it to be 
his duty, not only as a man and soldier, 
but as one of the law-makers of the 
country, to contribute what assistance 
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The Post-office and the Grady Statue. 
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Mr. Charles A. Collier, Director-General 


might lie within his power toward at- 
tracting to this once war-worn city visi- 
tors from all parts of the world, that 
they might see the phoenix risen from 
its ashes, and demonstrate thereby the 
glorious march of American progress as 
well in the South as in other parts of the 
Union. General Cogswell was no holi- 
day soldier. He had borne the brunt 
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of battle ; he appreciated the sweets and 
solace of peace, and for these admirable 
traits, even though he be dead and gone, 
his memory is cherished by all the peo- 
ple of Georgia, and correspondingly by 
all the people of the South. 

In fact, the day upon which the At- 
lanta Exposition Bill passed the House 
of Representatives will be keenly re- 
membered for years to come by those 
who witnessed the scene. Patriotism 
was the ruling spirit. The gallant John 
B. Gordon, a Lieutenant-General of the 
Confederacy at the age of twenty-eight, 
now United States Senator from Geor- 
gia, sat between Generals Grosvenor 
and Sickles, of Federal fame, and war- 
time stories were again told. The march 
from Atlanta to the sea was made once 
more in retrospect. The bill was passed 
amid a burst of patriotic enthusiasm, a 
prophetic harbinger of its effect and in- 
tention, which is to insure forever the 
eradication of sectional lines left by the 
Civil War. The bill was passed in the 
Senate without a dissenting vote. These 
facts are mentioned in connection with 
Congress, since they show the interest 
there exhibited in Atlanta’s historical 
past, as well as in the hopes of her bright 
future. Public interest in this city must 
have been great when a bill to appropri- 
ate money to aid its Exposition passed 
a Congress in which bills for exposi- 
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The Transportation Building. 
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The Agricultural Building 


tions in two other important Southern 
cities signally failed. 

The Cotton States and International 
Exposition will be second only to the 
World’s Fair. It will exceed in size and 
interest the great Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. Coming so soon, how- 
ever, after the World’s Exposition at 


Chicago, where millions upon millions 


were expended without stint to make it 
the crowning success of the quadro- 


centennial anniversary of the discovery 


of America, the projectors of the Cotton 
States and International Exposition were 
necessarily confronted with the great 
problem of making it quite as interest- 
ing. For this reason the efforts of its 
projectors and managers have been con- 
centrated upon the endeavor to exhibit 
something new and attractive, and to 
avoid, so far as possible, copying and 
reproducing that which had been ex- 
hibited before. True, one great advan- 
tage of this’ Exposition lies in the fact 
that it has had the benefit of the experi- 
ences of the past, although it is no small 
undertaking to graft and enlarge upon 
the very interesting Expositions, both 
at Philadelphia and Chicago. It is well 
understood that the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876 was really the great fly- 
wheel which gave impetus to the won- 


derful advance thereafter in all the arts 
and sciences. Supplemented by the 
Chicago Exposition, and to be supple- 
mented by that at Atlanta, it is calcu- 
lated that corresponding impetus will 
be given in the Cotton States to all the 
industrial pursuits which, from their 





Mr. S. M. inman, Chairman of the Finance Comm‘ttee, 
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natural advantages of climate and pro- 
duction, must soon operate to challenge 
the North and East, if not for prece- 
dence, certainly for equality, and thus 
add to our national glory. 

One distinctive feature of the Atlanta 
Exposition, not before embraced in any 
other like American enterprises, is the 
exhibit made by the Afro-Americans, 
emblematical and in testimony of their 
progress since the period of their eman- 
cipation. This feature of the Exposition 
was entirely a movement on the part of 
the leaders of the negro population. 
They desired to be represented in order 
that the world might see how they had 
progressed in the very land where they 
had been held in bondage, and where, 
by their industry and thrift in freedom, 
they had added their increment to the 
public wealth. This claim was recog- 
nized by the projectors of the Exposi- 
tion, and the committee brought with 
them to Washington a distinguished 


One of the most interesting buildings 
of the Exposition is that erected for the 
purpose of exhibiting the various arti- 
cles demonstrating the progress of the 
negro race in the South. Upon the 
nave surmounting the front entrance 
will be placed a terra-cotta cast, in he- 
roic size, of the head and bust of the 
late Frederick Douglass, universally ac- 
knowledged to have been the head and 
front of his people. This bust of Doug- 
lass is pronounced to be a most admi- 
rable likeness, and was wrought by the 
Southern Terra-Cotta Works at Atlanta. 

At the time I write, the exhibits are 
rapidly being moved into the ‘“‘ Woman's 
Building,” which is the pride of every 
Southern woman. It is a saying in At- 
lanta that its society women have at last 
found something to be occupied with, 
and for the first time in their history, 
and their joy thereat is really alarming. 
They have worked wisely and well. The 
result of their labors is the handsomest, 

















The Negro Building. 


representative of the African race, whose 
significant representations to Congress 
of the necessity and propriety of aiding 
the freedmen of the South to show to 
the civilized world that they had ad- 
vanced materially in all the elements of 
education and financial prosperity, con- 
tributed in no small degree toward se- 
curing the financial assistance which the 
Government so generously afforded. 


certainly the most tasteful, building on 
the grounds. They have not only 
worked themselves, but have “ worked ” 
everybody else. The men originally 
gave them ten thousand dollars ; to this 
they have added thirty-five thousand— 
not to say how much more they will re- 
ceive—besides having had nearly every 
portion of their building donated by 
liberal contractors and builders. The: 
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methods they have employed for collect- 
ing funds for their building have been 
manifold and interesting. Bazaars, fairs, 
theatrical performances, lectures, read- 
ings, women’s editions of newspapers, 
etc., etc., have been used over and over 
again, until the purses of the Atlanta 
business men and Atlanta’s swell set are 
lean as the traditional Job’s turkey. But 
with it all, they 
have won the 
commendation of 
the entire section. 
It would be use- 
less as well as un- 
kind to mention 
the stories which, 
in some under- 
ground fashion, 
have travelled 
from out the 
meetings of the 
Woman's Board, 
which the pro- 
fane feet of men 
have never been 
allowed to enter. 
It would not be 
proper to recount 
how many times 
the location of the building has been de- 
cided upon, and the rapidity with which 
the Board changed its beautiful femi- 
nine mind. Suffice it to say that with 
rare feminine intuition, and in spite of 
adverse architectural knowledge and 
suitable location, they have secured the 
most promising and inviting spot within 
the Exposition grounds for their struct- 
sure. The end crowned their work. 

Women all over the country are show- 
ing their undimmed interest in this de- 
partment of the Exposition. In nearly 
every city in the land auxiliary woman’s 
boards have been formed. Social lead- 
ers vie with each other to become mem- 
bers of them. The governors of States 
select the most prominent women, as 
well as the most prominent men, to 
represent their commonwealths. 

But there is an amusing side to ev- 
erything. Your Southern woman is 


strong on genealogy. Her family tree 
was planted, mayhap, in the Garden of 
Eden, and she has kept faithful track of 
the bud, its sprouts, its growth, its 
branches, and the exceeding ramifica- 





Bust of Frederick Douglass. 


tions thereof. It was probably this 
fact, and the discussion engendered by 
the Atlanta newspapers, that prompted 
some innocent Southern woman, who 
was properly proud of her family, to 
write to the Woman’s Board that she 
would take pleasure in sending her fam- 
ily tree, in order that it might be exhib- 
ited. And she added, naively, “I hope 
it will prove in- 
teresting.” It was 
a clever woman 
who received her 
letter, and she 
wrote seriously to 
the lady with the 
family tree that 
she thought she 
had made a mis- 
take in selecting 
the Woman’s 
Building. Her 
opinion was, she 
declared, that this 
highly interesting 
exhibit should be 
placed in the 
Horticultural 
Building. The in- 
cident was there- 
by closed and the Exposition women lost 
their first friend. 

The Woman’s Building was designed 
by Miss Elise Mercur, of Pittsburgh, in 
competition with the offerings of thirty 
other architects, and therefore it is fit- 
ting that the building should have been 
woman’s work from its inception. It 
is in the colonial style, surmounted by 
a flat dome, is two stories in height, 
erected above a large basement. The 
approaches to the building are attrac- 
tive, and its roof so arranged that it can 
be used for a promenade. The space 
has been utilized for a library, music- 
room, scientific room, halls for sewing 
and embroidery, wood-carving, china- 
painting, glass decoration of all kinds, 
art designs, and bric-i-brac. As cook- 
ing is now recognized as one of the fine 
arts, a complete cooking-school, with 
appurtenances, has been provided. To 
enumerate all of the woman’s work 
which will be exhibited in this building 
is simply impossible, for everything 
which has been fashioned by the handi- 
work and genius of woman will here 
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find a place to be observed and com- 
memorated. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Board of Woman’s Managers consists 
of fourteen well-known Atlanta ma- 
trons. They are Mrs. Joseph Thomp- 
son, Mrs. W. H. Felton, Mrs. A. E. 
Thornton, Mrs. W. A. Hemphill, Mrs. 
Loulie M. Gordon, Mrs. Nellie P. Black, 
Mrs. E. C. Peters, Mrs. S. M. Inman, 
Mrs. A. B. Steele, Mrs. W. G. Raoul, 
Mrs. W. C. Lanier, Mrs. J. K. Ohl, Mrs. 
W. M. Dickson, and Mrs. Clarence 
Knowles. This gifted body of women, 
accustomed only to ease, comfort, and 
cares (if cares at all) social and domes- 
tic, has wrought order from chaos, and 
got together one of the most interest- 
ing, possibly the most admirable, ex- 
hibit which will be found at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Mrs. Joseph Thompson, 
the President of the Woman’s Board, is 
an exceptionally handsome woman, tall 
and stately, dresses in perfect taste, and 
has been a noted leader in Atlanta so- 
ciety from her girlhood. Since assum- 
ing the presidency of the Woman’s 
Board, she has shown rare tact and ex- 
ecutive ability. She is the daughter of 
Major Livingston Mims, who has for 
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years been a prominent figure in At- 
lanta’s social and business circles. He 
is the president of the Capital City 
Club, a bon vivant, and one of the best 
post-prandial talkers in the South. 

Mrs. Hugh Hagan and Mrs. Loulie 
M. Gordon, representatives at large of 
the Exposition, are both distinguished 
Georgia women. Mrs. Hagan is mar- 
vellously beautiful. She has clear-cut, 
chiselled features, exquisitely soft blue 
eyes, and a wealth of golden hair. Mrs. 
Loulie M. Gordon is a leader in literary 
and intellectual circles. She is a sister- 
in-law of General John B. Gordon, and 
an exceptionally handsome type of the 
well-born, well-bred Southern woman. 
Mrs. A. B. Steele, Secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Board, is entitled to much of the 
credit of its success. She is a woman 
of splendid ability, and her perfect tact 
has prevented the occurrence of many 
threatened collisions. One might write 
volumes regarding the personnel of the 
Woman’s Board and the various com- 
mittees which have accomplished so 
much for the success of this feature of 
the Exposition, and yet fail to do it jus- 
tice. 

The main buildings of the Exposition 
are Fine Arts, Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts, Auditorium, Woman’s, Agri- 
cultural, Machinery, Minerals and For- 
estry, Administration, Electricity, Fire, 
Transportation, and Negro. The Gov- 
ernment adds to the Exposition Build- 
ing a magnificent edifice and annex, in 
which will be exhibited contributions 
from the State, Interior, War, and Navy 
Departments, the Fish Commission, thg 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Na- 
tional Museum. ‘There will be various 
other smaller buildings devoted to spe- 
cial industries, and others for some 
twenty or thirty States, and for foreign 
governments and clubs. 

The Fine Arts Building is a magnifi- 
cent structure, of which every American 
may be justly proud, and will contain 
probably the most complete exhibit of 
aggregate works of art that has ever 
been shown. To explain its vast details 
and architectural beauties would occupy 
more space than is permitted to this ar- 
ticle. A very excellent idea may be had 
of the Fine Arts Building and its adorn- 
ment by the pictures accompanying. 
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Terra-cotta Ornamentation for Machinery Building. 


The Government Building occupies 
the most commanding position in eleva- 
tion on the grounds. It is next to the 
Fine Arts Building and is approached 
by massive stone staircases erected 
over the terraced ground. Especial 
attention has been given to the Govern- 
ment exhibit, and Doctor Dabney, the 
First Assistant Secretary of Agricult- 
ure, and Chairman of the Government 
Board, declares that the United States 
exhibit will excel that made at Chicago. 
Especially will this be true in so far as 
it relates to the Interior Department 
and Fish Commission exhibits. The 
Director of the Geological Survey has 
prepared a complete exhibit of all the 
minerals to be found in the Appalachian 
range. The Fish Commission exhibit, 
which excited so much interest and cu- 
riosity at Chicago, has been very much 
enlarged and will be more attractive 
than ever. 

The Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building is of immense proportions and 
arranged to meet every requirement 
necessary to a proper exhibit of what 
will be therein shown. So great has 
been the pressure for space in this build- 
ing, the Directors of the Exposition were 
long ago compelled to decline receiving 
further exhibits. Great care has been 
taken in the construction and arrange- 
ment of this building, and it is regarded 
as one of the best works of the Exposi- 





tion. In view of the fact that the space 
in this building has been so fully taken 
up, the Georgia manufacturers have 
been compelled to erect a separate 
building in which to make their own 
exhibits. 

The Machinery Building, as might be 
well imagined, has been constructed to 
meet all the requirements. It is above 
all things substantial and occupies as 
much space as an average block in New 
York City. 

The varied architecture of the Min- 
eral and Forestry Building is very pleas- 
ing and graceful. It is of composite 
order, and pronounced to be superior 
generally to the Forestry Building at 
the Chicago Exposition. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to light and ven- 
tilation, and upon the top of the tower 
a magnificent roof-garden has been con- 
structed, with restaurant provided so 
that visitors may have a commanding 
view of the Exposition grounds with 
refreshments ready at hand. The stair- 
case leading up to the roof-garden is 
constructed of natural Southern woods, 
and is said by experts to be the hand- 
somest of its kind in the world. 

The Transportation Building is ad- 
mirably constructed and delightfully 
situated, fronting as it does on Clara 
Mere, a splendid body of water covering 
more than thirty acres. This building 
is devoted to exhibits of railroads, rail- 
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road supplies, and all matters pertaining 
to land transportation, showing the ad- 
vance in this state of art. 

The Electricity Building also fronts 
Clara Mere. It isa massive structure, and 
will prove of unusual interest to sight- 
seers on account of the astounding prog- 
ress made in electricity and electrical 
appliances even since the Exposition at 
Chicago. The entire electrical work of 
the Exposition has been designed by Mr. 
Stieringer, a well-known expert, and he 
will produce, it is claimed, the most in- 
teresting effect ever seen in electrical or- 
namentation. He has designed, among 
other things, an electrical fountain, the 
largest and best ever constructed. 

The projectors of the Chicago Expo- 
sition made money and fame by the 
“Midway Plaisance.” We may talk as 
we please of the 
effect of archi- 
tectural beauty 
upon the masses, 
and of the prog- 
ress of the sci- 
ences and arts, 
but who would 
dare to say that 
the least attrac- 
tive feature of the 
great World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago 
was the Midway 
Plaisance, with its 
changing light 
and color, its fa- 
kirs from the East 
and West, its vil- 
lages typical of 
various countries 

rom one end of 
the globe to the 
other, its bad and 
its good shows, 
making in its en- 
semble a perfect 
amusement par- 
adise? One has 
only to spend a 
day with the 
Amusement Com- 
mittee of the At- 
lanta Exposition 
to note the re- 
markable prog- 


Detail of the Fine Arts Building. 
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ress made in the direction of furnishing 
pleasure for the masses and food for the 
moralist. All sorts and conditions of 
fakirs are clamoring for admission to the 
sacred precincts of the Exposition, and 
those who cannot get inside vow to erect 
their tents, Arab-like, on the plains out- 
side. 

In their desire to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the suggestion of similarity to 
the Chicago Exposition, the Atlanta Di- 
rectors sought to secure an appropriate 
and less objectionable name for what 
was to be Atlanta’s Midway Plaisance. 
Learned minds, frivolous minds, and all 
sorts of minds sought for titles to this 
amusementavenue. But call it what they 
would—*“ Pleasure Heights,” “‘ The Ter- 
races,” everything and anything—the 
public would call it the ‘“ Midway.” 
Prizes were of- 
fered for sugges- 
tions, but noth- 
ing would do but 
the “ Midway.” 
As a compromise, 
Midway Heights 
was selected, 
since it recalled 
not only the Chi- 
cago amusement 
paradise, but sig- 
nified the loca- 
tion of Atlanta’s. 
Recently a party 
of Washington 
correspondents 
visited Atlanta, 
the guests of the 
Exposition Com- 
pany, and one of 
these gentlemen 
suggested a name 
which, for a time, 
seemed likely to 
be adopted. He 
said, “Call it the 
‘Sn’Appian 
Way.’” It was 
finally rejected as 
being too classi- 
cal, although no 
one can doubt its 
cleverness. Mid- 
way Heights runs 
along the terraces 
just back of the 
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Figure for Southern Railway Exhibit. 


Manufactures and Liberal Arts Build- 
ing, which can be seen from the bird’s- 
eye view. The street will be eighteen 
hundred feet long. There will be a 
Mexican village, a Chinese village, a 
Japanese, an American Indian village, 
an ostrich farm, the streets of Cairo, 
palace of illusions, Trocadero, high-class 
vaudeville, ‘Forty-nine mining camp, 
shooting the chutes, scenic railway, 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in new 
and enlarged form (to use the press 
agent’s vernacular), to say nothing of 
Hagenbeck’s wild animals, with some- 
thing new in the shape of the monkeys’ 
paradise and the children’s circus. 

Of course there will be hundreds of 
smaller attractions, and “Midway 
Heights,” to say nothing of the much- 


advertised bull-fights, bids fair to out- 
rank its predecessor, the Midway Plai- 
sance. There will be Ferris wheels, 
revolving towers, and anything and 
everything to tickle the fancy of the 
amusement-seeker. One very entertain- 
ing feature of Midway Heights will be 
the children’s play-ground, a spot hith- 
erto unknown at expositions, where 
mothers and nurses may take their 
charges and leave them undisturbed in 
the pleasure of a miniature menagerie, 
with all the accessories of swings, jog- 
gling boards, tiny doll-houses, tents, etc. 

There will be nothing lacking for those 
who like good band music. Sousa, the 
march king, Innes, and Victor Herbert 
have all been engaged to bring their full 
bands to the Atlanta Exposition. The 
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Mexican Government has also sent its 
far-famed Guadalajara artillery band. 
On Clara Mere daily exhibitions will be 
given by the Government life-saving 
corps, and steam, electric, and naphtha 
launches, gondolas and pleasure craft of 
every description known to human kind 
will ply from shore to shore. Immense 
contracts have been entered into by the 
Exposition management for fireworks of 
all descriptions. Among other attrac- 
tions, the Japan-China pyro-spectacle, 
“ Wei-Hai-Wei,” is to be removed from 
Manhattan Beach. 


the entertainment of dignitaries of this 
and other countries, will most worth- 
ily perform that task. She has a hand- 
some home on one of Atlanta’s fashion- 
able residence streets, well equipped for 
the most generous hospitality, which will 
be to her no less a pleasure than a duty 
to dispense. Charming and womanly, 
Atlanta may well be proud that Mrs. 
Charles A. Collier is to become her na- 
tional hostess. 

The First Vice-President of the Ex- 
position is Colonel William A. Hemphill, 
the business manager of the Atlanta 








The Manufactures and 


The President of the Board and Di- 
rector-General of the Cotton States 
International Exposition is Mr. Charles 
A. Collier. He is a banker who has 
long been known for his public spirit. 
The success of this Exposition will be 
due first to the wonderful municipal 
spirit which has always characterized 


the city of Atlanta, and second to Mr. 


Collier. He has shown from the begin- 
ning that he was the right man in the 
right place, and has contributed all of 
his time and largely of his own means. 
His tact, keen intelligence, and executive 
ability have been worth much to the 
ambitious undertaking over which he 
presides. Mrs. Collier, who, as the wife 
of the President of the Exposition, 
will be called upon to do much toward 








Liberal Arts Building. 


Constitution. The Second Vice-Presi- 
dent is Hon. Henry H. Cabiness, busi- 
ness manager of the Atlanta Journal. 
These gentlemen, through their news- 
papers and individual efforts, have con- 
tributed largely toward making the 
success of the Exposition a certainty. 
Mr. Samuel Martin Inman is the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, a posi- 
tion of great responsibility. That the 
Exposition under his financial manage- 
ment has weathered all its storms is 
conclusive proof that he has worthi- 
ly discharged his trust. Mrs. Inman 
is a member of the Woman’s Board 
of Managers and one of the leaders of 
Atlanta society. She is as beautiful and 
tactful as Mr. Inman is popular, and 
their home on Peachtree Street, which 
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is said to be the handsomest residence 
in the South, will no doubt become the 
scene of much gayety in Exposition 
days. General J. R. Lewis is the Secre- 
tary of the Exposition, and Walter G. 
Cooper, a well-known newspaper man, 
Chief of the Department of Publicity 
and Promotion. Captain E. L. Tyler 
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It is a well-recognized fact, and has 
been commented upon by some of our 
wisest statesmen, that our country is 
so large and its interests so diversified, 
the people of the different sections do 
not know nor properly appreciate each 
other. If by this Exposition its pro- 


jectors can unite the citizens of our 
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is Chief of the Department of Trans- 
portation; A. L. Kontz, Treasurer of 
the Board ; A. W. Smith, Auditor, and 
Grant Wilkins, Chief of Construction. 
The great object underlying the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition, 
paramount to all others, is to attract to 
the South, not the curiosity-seeker and 
those who indulge in mere pleasure, but 
to bring to the heart of the Cotton 
States the thoughtful and intelligent of 
our own and other countries, that they 
may see with their own eyes and im- 
prove the lesson which the greatness of 
the Southern section is sure to teach. 


common country in stronger bands of 
friendship and the common purposes of 
the nation’s glory, it will have accom- 
plished much more beneficial results than 
have ever been attained since the in- 
auguration of the republic. 

The South desires home-seekers, the 
investment of capital, and the increment 
in population and wealth which new life 
and new blood bring. The events of 
the late war had the effect of deflecting 
to the Western section the vast tide of 
emigration coming from abroad as well 
as from the older Eastern and Middle 
States. That was the “development in- 
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ward,” and meantime the South stood 
still. But the time soon arrived when 
the “development outward ” followed, 
and the superior attractions of the South, 
in all the elements of agricultural and 
mineral wealth, became apparent, and a 
New South was born. This is the South 
of which Atlanta is typical and is facile 
princeps. While other Southern cities 
have been wedded to their ancient land- 
marks and initial points established in 
ante-bellum times, Atlanta has accepted 
everything new in the march of improve- 
ment, in commercial transactions, in busi- 
ness enterprise, in architecture, and in 
all the elements which attend advanced 
and continually advancing civilization. 
Its somewhat jealous rivals, appreci- 
ating this condition, have stigmatized 
Atlanta as the Yankee City of the South. 
This Exposition, it is to be hoped, will 
have the effect of stimulating other 
Southern cities to emulate the example 
of Atlanta. While it is true, its people 
are fond of boasting, and are not disposed 
to discuss many other subjects, yet it 
must be confessed they have something 
to boast of and something to show for 
what they claim. While Atlanta may 
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not be typical of what is understood to 
be the Southern methods of business, 
it is particularly typical of that famed 
“open sesame ” known as Southern hos- 
pitality. Vast preparations have been 
made by private citizens of all ranks to 
entertain their friends. In anticipation 
of a large influx of visitors, hotels for 
temporary accommodation have been 
erected. The city clubs have constructed 
additions to their houses, and a carnival 
of social gayety is soon to be inaugu- 
rated. Care has been taken, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent the practices of extor- 
tion which have been common at other 
expositions, and entertainment has been 
provided at reasonable cost, so that per- 
sons of limited means may enjoy the fair. 
While the Atlanta Exposition will have 
no souvenir half dollars, other and more 
valuable souvenirs will be obtainable. 
Cotton grown in the Exposition grounds 
will be picked, ginned, woven into cloth, 
and made into clothes for men and wom- 
en, all within one day’s current exhibi- 
tion of the show. In fact, Georgia will 
furnish every attraction save her tradi- 
tional luscious watermelon. Alas! the 
watermelon season has closed ! 
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A Group of Pickers. 


KING COTTON AND HIS SUBJECTS 
By Lee J. Vance 


interesting features of Southern life 


: ‘HE most picturesque of the many 
and industry is the gathering of the 


cotton crop. The scenes in the cotton- 
fields and life among the pickers will al- 
ways furnish abundant material to the 
artist and the writer. Besides, cotton- 
picking is one of the few forms of em- 
ployment in which pleasure and mon- 
ey-making are easily and generally 
combined. The picking is done mostly 
by negroes—men, women, and children. 
The young people regard this picking 
time as a kind of picnic, while the old 
folks are glad of the opportunity to 
make money to carry them through the 
winter. The Southern negroes bring 
lightness and good-nature into their 
daily work. When a group of cotton- 
pickers are together, laughing, jesting, 
or singing, time flies quickly ; the day’s 
work comes to a close all too soon ! 

If the cotton industry has it: pictu- 
resque features, it is not without a prac- 
tical side. It is still the king of crops in 
the Southern States, and it rules over the 
fortunes of ten million people engaged 
in the work, and as many more persons 
who have never seen a cotton-field. 
Upon the success or failure of the cot- 
ton crop depends the prosperity and 


financial standing ofthe majority of peo- 
ple of at least five great States—Texas, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, and Ar- 
kansas. 

No wonder, then, that the subject most 
discussed by the people of these and 
other Southern States is the cotton crop, 
its prospect and its probable price. In 
fact, from the planting of the seed in 
early spring till the crop is picked, sold, 
and shipped, cotton is an all-absorbing 
theme. It causes more anxiety than all 
other farm products put together. There 
are so many elements of uncertainty in 
cotton-growing that the hopes of the 
planters are now raised high and again 
dashed to the ground. 

The worry and trouble of the planter 
begin, as we have said, as soon as the 
seed is in the ground. The planting 
takes place in Georgia and the Carolinas 
—the States which we have in mind 
throughout this article—early in April. 
After the ground has been carefully pre- 
pared, the seed is sown by a machine 
called the “ cotton-planter.” The young 
plant grows very rapidly, and at the end 
of the first week the sprout shows itself 
above the surface. When the sprout ar- 
rives at “three leaf,” it is “cut to a 
stand ”—that is, the stalks are left in 
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rows; from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart. The ground between the rows is 
harrowed or cultivated from now on un- 
til the middle of July, when the bolls are 
on the plant. Early in the season the 
rows are hilled up by turning the fur- 
row toward the plants, and again made 
still higher by the last ploughing in July, 
after which the planter is supposed to 
do nothing but watch the bolls ripen. 

As a matter of fact, the planter must 
see what his enemies are doing. He 
must save, as far as possible, his crop 
from those destructive and mysterious 
diseases of cotton called blight and rust. 
If there is too much rain after the boll 
opens, the cotton inside rots ; if, on the 
other hand, there is continued drought, 
the leaves and bolls fall off, causing a 
“dry rust.” Thus the price of cotton 
is eternal vigilance. 

The algebraic «—the unknown quan- 
tity—in cotton culture may stand for 
bad weather or insect enemies that attack 
the plant. The insects that cause the 
most trouble and loss are the cut-, boll-, 
and army-worms. The cut-worm eats 
the tender sprouts; the boll-worm, as 
the name discloses, devours the heart of 
the boll, while the army-worm is even 
more destructive in its ravages. Many 
remedies are employed ; one of the most 
common is kainit (a form of potash 
salts ), which is an effective destroyer of 
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plish-red on the second day. They 
are five-petalled, cup-shaped, and look 
like the blossoms of the marshmallow 
seen in the Northern States. The flowers 
begin to fall on the third day, and in 
their places appear the tiny bolls in 
which lie the hopes and fears of the 
planter, as well as the seed and cotton 
fibre. 

When the bolls are ripe they burst 
open and the cotton hangs out. Inside 
are a large number of seeds a trifle 
smaller than peas, dark gray in color, 
and hard, and each seed is enclosed in 
a mesh of soft, silky fibres that are at- 
tached to its shell or husk. 

The cotton-picking usually begins in 
Georgia and the Carolinas about Sep- 
tember 1st, when the bolls are fully 
ripe. Then the fields, covered with 
opened bolls showing delicate, fleecy 
cotton, present a pretty sight worth 

oing miles to see. 

When the field is well opened the 
cotton should be gathered at once, as it 
is easily damaged by bad weather, and 
the plant is killed by the first sharp 
frost. And so, pickers are in demand in 
large numbers, and in the cotton-belt 
little else is thought of than gathering 
the crop. The colored folk look eager- 
ly forward to the work. There is often 
a family exodus to the cotton-fields. 
Father, mother, and children all work 





Hauling Cotton from the Field. 


cut-worms and also a preventive of some 
kinds of blight and rust. 

The squares, blooms, and bolls are on 
the plant in the month of June. The 
cotton flowers are at first white or yel- 
lowish, and then turn into red or pur- 


together, and the amount of cotton 
picked by them counts as for one person. 

On large plantations the pickers are 
divided into squads. Each picker hasa 
numbered basket, into which he or she 
dumps from the sack. The “boss” 
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keeps tally of all the baskets filled by each 
person. Each picker has a bag which 
is tied by a strap over the shoulder, and 
with one arm and hand free, he goes 
between the rows and seizes the cotton 


there is a sort of subdued quiet in the 
fields, broken only by the singing of 
birds. You see the moving figures of the 
pickers — the quick, active movements 
of the pickaninnies; the Delsartean 











Coming to the Market. 


out of the bolls and puts it into the bag 
under the other arm. When the bag is 
filled it is dragged to the end of the 
row and either left there or dumped 
into a big basket. 

The amount of cotton that a picker 
can gather in a day varies, of course, 
and depends on expertness and also on 
the kind of crop. A light crop makes 
slow picking. The active, industrious 
picker will gather about two hundred 
pounds of cotton inaday. Some cotton- 
pickers have gathered as much as three 
hundred and even four hundred pounds 
a day, but that was under the most 
favorable conditions. 

The pickers are paid by the one hundred 
pounds. Formerly the rate was from 
sixty to seventy-five cents per one hun- 
dred pounds, but in these days of “ five- 
cent cotton” the wages paid are from 
forty to fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds. 

The picturesque side of cotton-pick- 
ing is seen in the early morning hours, 
when the sun is just rising out of the 
pale saffron and rosy flush in the east ; 
when the air is fresh and cool, and when 


poses and bendings of strong -limbed 
young men and women ; the slow, easy 
movements of big, stout “mammy,” 
pipe in mouth. You see also bits of 
color—here the dotted calico dress and 
there a red waist. You hear scraps of 
conversation, loud laughter ; and pretty 
soon someone is sure to start a song. 
And then you feel that cotton-picking 
is a pleasure, for people do not sing 
when they are unhappy. 

But all this comes from the buoyant 
spirits and the prevailing good-nature 
of the colored people. No hardships or 
troubles seem to destroy or even check 
their levity and light-heartedness. This 
reflection forced itself on me one day 
as I watched a squad of convicts in the 
field picking cotton. They were work- 
ing on one of the State farms in North 
Carolina. Instead of being morose, sul- 
len, or downcast, the pickers were lively, 
and even merry at times. But it was a 
strange sight to see a man armed with 
a rifle watching people in a cotton- 
field. 

The cotton-picking season brings its 
own peculiar pleasures to the negro pick- 

















ers. When the day’s work is done many 
of them spend half the night in eating 
and drinking, singing and dancing. 
Many a time I have watched them in 
their amusements, and snatches of one 
or two songs which I have heard on 
such occasions linger still in memory. I 
wish I could give the reader an idea of 
the wild melody of the following song, 
which a negro “mammy” used to sing 
to the children, beginning— 


“ Dar’ll be no mo’ sighing, no mo’ sighing, 
Oh, no mo’ sighing ober me, ober me.” 


There is a certain note of triumph in 
the refrain— 
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In the quantity of lint cotton required 
to make a bale of five hundred pounds, 
it is calculated that there are about eight 
hundred pounds of seed. In days gone 
by this seed was considered of no ac- 
count ; it was dumped on the ground as 
so much waste. The planters did not 
know what to do with it. To-day they 
know that its value is but little less than 
that of the lint itself. 

It was found that cotton-seeds were 
rich in oils, and, later on, machinery 
was invented for the purpose of sep- 
arating the seeds from the hulls, and 
for the production of the oil. A ton of 
seed when crushed yields about thirty- 





‘* An’ befo’ I’ll be a slave 
I'll be carried to my grave.” 


But to return to the cot- 
ton-picking. The cotton is 
carted from the field to the 
gin- house, where it is 
weighed and piled away. 
Large planters have their 
own gins, and gin for neigh- 
bors who grow cotton on 
a small scale. They take 
their pay either in money, 
cotton, or seed. 

The gin in most common 
use in the Southern States 
is the old Eli Whitney ma- 
chine, with some improve- 
ments. The principle of 
this machine is a series of 
circular saws with fine 
teeth, on which the cotton 
is fed through a hopper or 
spout. The fibre is torn 
from the seed, brushed from 
the saw teeth, and then 
blown by a blast of air into 
a “condenser,” from which 
the cotton comes out in 
thin, gauzy sheets. The 
roller gin is claimed to be 
an improvement over the 
saw-gin, and does not injure 
the long-staple cottons. By 
the Macarthy gin the fibre 
is drawn through by leather 
rollers and the seeds forced 
out by a blade called the 
** beater.” 
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five gallons of oil, worth from forty to 
fifty cents per gallon. 

During last season about 1,200,000 
tons of cotton-seed were crushed, yield- 
ing about 42,000,000 gallons of oil, or 
840,000 barrels of fifty gallons each. 
The striking feature of the cotton-seed- 
oil industry is the rapid growth of the 
export trade. In 1889 the export of 
cotton-seed oil was 6,250,000 gallons ; 
in the next two years, or 1890-91, the 
figures ran up to 14,324,000 gallons. 
The total cotton-seed-oil production of 
the United States is now estimated at 
45,000,000 gallons. 

Thus, the cotton-seed products have 
sprung up from nothing to a resource 
worth $50,000,000 annually. Nor is 
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this all. In addition to its other uses, 
cotton-seed furnishes meal or cake for 
farm stock. In several sections of the 
South, cows get no rough feed except 
cotton-seed hulls from the oil-mills. 
According to various reports of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, the cheap- 
est concentrated food for cattle is cot- 
ton-seed. For making beef or butter 
two bushels is said to be equivalent to 
one bushel of corn. 

Again, it has been found that a ton 
of cotton-seed, even without its thirty- 
five gallons of oil, isa most valuable 
fertilizer, and supplies certain elements 
which will make the soil more produc- 
tive. The hulls of the seed are used as 
fuel for feeding the engines of the oil- 

mills, while the “refuse” of 





the whole is made into fine 
soap stocks. 

So much for the story of 
the cotton-seed. It reads 
like a bit of fiction. To 
think that the tiny seed 
which was despised and 
thrown away should be at 
the basis of a new and im- 
portant industry, should 
have millions of dollars in- 
vested in mills and machin- 
ery for its manufacture, and 
should enter into so many 
uses! Indeed, an account 
of the different uses of cot- 
ton-seed is one of the great 
object - lessons in modern 
political economy. 

After the cotton has been 
cleaned or separated from 
the seed it is taken to the 
press and packed into bales. 
First, coarse, heavy bagging 
is placed around the loose 
cotton, and then when the 
mass has been reduced to 
proper size, the cover is 
drawn tight and six narrow 
bands of iron are fastened 
over all to keep the bulky 
mass in shape. The plant- 
ers calculate to press about 
five hundred pounds of cot- 
ton into a bale. In this 
form the cotton is shipped 











to market, and is ready for 
the manufacturer. 
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Convict Pickers in the Field. 


Nine-tenths of the cotton crop is han- 
dled by “factors,” or commission mer- 
chants. They advance money to the 
planters, and as the latter are always 
“ short,” the bulk of the cotton crop is 
practically pledged before it reaches 
market. Most of the country merchants 
lend money for factors, or give credit on 
their own account. They take the cotton 
at the lowest market price and charge 
the highest prices for their goods. There 
is no crop in which the element of specu- 
lation enters so largely as in cotton-grow- 
ing. If the factor, or merchant, ad- 
vances more than the value of the crop, 
he is out of pocket; if prices are low, 
the planter finds himself still more deeply 
in debt. 

The cotton crop is stored under large 
sheds or in warehouses owned or leased 
by the commission merchants. A sample 
of each bale can be seen at the factor’s 
office, where the sales are made, although 
the buyers first compare the sample with 
the cotton in the bale. If you look at 
the market reports under the heading of 
cotton, you will find certain technical 
terms used. These refer to the different 
grades of cotton, which are “ordinary,” 
* good ordinary,” “low middling,” “ mid- 
dling,” “ good middling,” and “middling 
fair.” The word “strict” is used to dis- 


tinguish grades a shade above the grade 
quoted. Rates on and off middling, as 
established by the Revision Committee 
of the cotton exchanges, are based upon 
“middling Gulf” and “middling up- 
land ”asastandard. The variety known 
as Sea Island cotton, and grown on the 
coast, is long-staple, taken by English 
manufacturers. The American mills use 
mostly the short-staple. 

No account of the cotton-belt would 
be complete without some reference to 
the acreage and extent of the crop. In 
1784 eight bags of cotton were sent from 
this country to England. The product 
of 1894 was one million times that of 
1784. 

The cotton acreage of the United 
States reached high-water mark in 
1890-91, when 20,389,641 acres were 
planted, yielding a crop of 8,652,597 
bales. 

In 1891-92 the acreage was slightly 
reduced, but the crop amounted to 
9,035,379 bales, the largest ever known. 
The cotton crop last year is estimated 
to have been little less than 8,000,000 
bales. 

The enormous increase of cotton pro- 
duction has resulted in glutting the 
markets of the world, and in bringing 
the price down to the lowest point. 
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Handiing Cotton at Market. 


“ Five-cent cotton ” tells the whole story. 
The average yield of cotton is about one- 
third of a bale per acre, and this at five 
cents per pound will yield only $8 
per acre net. When the cost of labor, 
materials, and fertilizers is deducted 
there is little left for the planter to buy 
food and clothing with. 

At the beginning of the present sea- 
son concerted efforts were made in dif- 
ferent sections of the cotton-belt to re- 
duce the acreage, and it is estimated 
that the cotton crop of 1895 will show a 
reduction of fifteen per cent. 

It seems to be only a question of a 
short time when several of the Southern 
States will break away from cotton. A\l- 
ready, in at least three of the Cotton 
States a great change has taken place 
within the past ten years. The farmers 
of Georgia and the two Carolinas are 
now turning their attention more and 
more to grains, grasses, andfruits. They 
see that their prosperity lies in a diver- 
sity of crops. 

There has also been a wonderful in- 
crease of manufactures in the New 
South, and this increase has come with- 
in a few years. In ten years—that is, 


from 1885 to 1895—the number of spin- 
dles in the South has increased from less 
than one million to more than two mill- 
ion. New England mill-owners are now 
studying the problem, and there has 
been a removal of capital from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia and the Carolinas. 
If, as political economists tell us, the 
traffic of the world turns on half a cent 
a yard, a cent a bushel, or half a penny 
a pound, evidently the mills located in 
the heart of the cotton-belt have an ad- 
vantage over those in New England, fif- 
teen hundred miles, and those in Eng- 
land, over three thousand, from the 
source of supply. The plain truth is, the 
spindles must go to the cotton-fields. 

Finally, attention is directed to the 
Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion, which opened at Atlanta on 
September 18th last. It is expected 
that this Exposition will make the grand 
resources, conditions, and opportunities 
of the New South better known to the 
people of the North, and that indirectly 
an impulse will be given to trade and 
commerce between the United States 
and the countries of South and Central 
America. 
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DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, SCULPTOR 
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HERE is a saying 
that a man is what 
he eats; and one 
unconsciously takes 
it for granted that 

an artist is what he 

carves or paints. 

So there is, for 

many devotees of a 

genius, no icono- 

clasm equal to a 

description of his 

real personality. It 
comes in the nat- 
ure of a shock to 
learn that Michel- 
angelo, the creator 
of a whole breed 
of giants, was only 
a slender fellow of 
medium height, with a broken nose, 
thin lips, ragged hair and beard, and 
little horn-colored eyes. 

Similarly one that has stood in hum- 
ble admiration before French’s “ Re- 
public” and the sturdy “Teamsters ” 
at the Columbian Exposition is apt 
to feel a certain inconsistency in the 
appearance of the fashioner of these 
noble works ; for Mr. French is an un- 
assuming New Englander of slight 
build, and none of that chilly aloofness 
frequently assumed by less gifted souls. 
In his own words, he merely “ sculps ” 
or “ makes things.” 

Born at Exeter, N. H., in 1850, he 
received his first positive impulse 
toward sculpture, from Miss Alcott, the 
artistic sister of the author of “ Little 
Women.” After studying under J. Q. 
A. Ward and Dr. Rimmer, he saw his 
statue “The Minute Man” erected at 
Concord Bridge, in 1875. Only then, 
after his style had acquired a certain 
definite individuality, did he go abroad, 
where he studied in the studio of a fel- 
low-countryman, Thomas Ball, at Flor- 
ence. Consequently, though he has prof- 
ited by a study of foreign work, and 
has enjoyed later advantages at Paris, 





The Republic 


By Robard 


his art is as thoroughly American as one 
would care to have it. 

On his return home Mr. French 
busied himself with groups for the post- 
offices at St. Louis, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. In 1883 his statue of the 
founder of Harvard University was com- 
missioned, and his execution of the ideal 
subject—there is no portrait extant 
—was hailed as a refreshingly worthy 
contribution to the meagre store of 
American sculpture. Quite character- 
istically, however, of this Philistine 
country, the statue of the young divine 
won more popular attention from receiv- 
ing a coat of red paint at the hands of 
exuberant students, than from any in- 
herent grace or strength. 

In 1888, after a year spent at Paris in 
the perfection of his technic, Mr. French 
designed his Gallaudet group. Gal- 
laudet, as is well-known, was the first 
benefactor of the deaf and dumb in this 
country. Out of this awkward subject 
Mr. French has evolved a very poem. 
Gallaudet, whose homely face is not too 





John Harvard. 
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much idealized, beams encouragement 
upon the little deaf-mute at his side, 


who tries to imitate the language of his 
hand. There is an ineffable charm to 
the graceful little body swaying against 
Gallaudet’s knee, and the wild beauty 
of the eerie face is fairly haunting. 
Other works of this period are the vig- 
orous and severely reaiistic statue of 
General Lewis Cass, now at the Capitol 
at Washington, and the colossal bronze 
memorial to Thomas Starr King at San 
Francisco. 

In 1891 his Milmore Memorial was 
finished and cast in Paris. This group 
won Mr. French a medal of the third 
class at the Salon. It isa fine example 
of high relief, and represents ‘ Death 
Arresting the Hand of the Sculptor.”* 
Young Milmore was a statuary whose 
promises ended in early death. The 
figure of the young sculptor is marked 
with all the tenderness and warmth char- 
acteristic of Mr. French’s chisel, and the 
bas-relief of the sphinx, on which he is 
so earnestly working, lends dignity and 
stability and gives an archaic contrast 
to the romantic feeling of the work. 

* See frontispiece. 


Indian Corn 
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A Teamster. 


The chief attraction of the group, how- 
ever, is the figure of Death, which is 
nothing short of a flawless marvel. 

If it be permitted a critic to wax en- 

thusiastic over the work of a living man, 
here surely is justification. The sole at- 
tribute of the dread angel, the poppy- 
cluster, is handled with due reserve and 
suggestion and a notable gracefulness ; 
but it is no extravagance to say that 
never in all the sculptures, from the As- 
syrian deities, through the Greek Vic- 
tories and benignant Harpies down to 
the angels and cupids of medizval and 
modern art, has there been such a beau- 
tiful or majestic pair of wings as those 
that sweep and curve in 
this group. This alone is 
no small glory; but the 
drapery of the angel is an- 
other triumph. Such folds 
have all the severe dignity 
of the Pheidian school, en- 
hanced with the flexile soft- 
ness of less rugged masters. 
The sweeping of the robe 
across the head so as to 
throw a shadow upon the 
face is a technical trick dic- 
tated by poetical feeling and 
readily forgiven for the 
effect of weird mystery it 
produces. 

But aside from the quali- 
ties that appeal to a trained 
artist, the demand of the 
angel upon the poetic and 
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religious side of the great 
universal soul must be con- 
sidered. Death has too long 
figured as a hideous skele- 
ton, and this idea has 
stepped out of its legitimate 
place in a satire like Hol- 
bein’s “ Dance of Death” in- 
to serious acceptance by at 
least one sculptor in West- 
minster Abbey. French’s 
conception is the noblest 
and the most sublime that 
has yet figured in what the 
Germans call “die bildende 
Kunst.” In the angel’s reso- 
lute, yet piteous and beau- 
tiful, mien, and in the peace- 
imposing summons of the 
outstretched hand, the more 
awful for its very womanly gentleness, 
is an eloquent embodiment of the cen- 
tral idea in Edward Rowland Sill’s re- 
markable poem : 


‘* What if some morning when the stars were 
paling 

And the dawn whitened and the East was clear, 

Strange peace and rest fell on me from the 
presence 

Of a benighted Spirit standing near. 


And what if then, while the still morning 
brightened 

And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 

Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel 

And take my hand and say, ‘ My name is 
Death.’ ” 


A Teamster. 
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After so long a eulogy on his chef- 
deuvre, no space is left to discuss Mr. 
French’s work at the World’s Fair ; his 
“ Republic,” the two Michelangelesque 
“ Teamsters,” the superbly graceful Ind- 
ian woman with the stalk of corn, and 
the Quadriga of Columbus, in all of 
which groups the credit for carving the 
animals chiefly belongs to Mr. Edward 
C. Potter. But these works of Mr. 


French have been too widely mentioned 
before to need any added praise. 
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Mr. French is at present finishing a 
monument to the Irish poet and soldier, 
John Boyle O’Reilly. A noble figure of 
Ireland sits plaiting a memorial wreath 
of shamrocks. On one side of her a 
youth representing War bends over to 
offer a sprig of oak ; from the other, a 
young man with a lyre, typifying Poetry, 
leans across to add a spray of laurel. 
The figures all bear that mingling of 
classic dignity and modern warmth that 
marks all of Mr. French’s work. 


Gallaudet teaching a deat mute. 
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OWN in “the Bend,” in Little It- 
aly, she was called “ La Picciola” 
by the swarthy denizens of the 

quartier ; the flaneurs of Broadway knew 
her as Thérése, the little flower girl ; but 
to young Antonio Cappiani, the organ- 
grinder, she was “cara mia Teresina.” 

Next to his monkey, Gigi, the dearest 
and sweetest thing in the world to An- 
tonio was his Teresina. Basta! Giovan- 
ni Tassilo, the girl’s father, was a Sicil- 
ian with blood like lava and a temper— 
inferno! He was a harsh, capricious, 
‘insanely jealous padrone of a parent. In 
the daytime he presided over a push-cart 
laden with the fruits of the season ; at 
night he followed and watched his little 
daughter as she sold her boutonniéres in 
the uptown cafés and outside of the 
theatres in the Tenderloin. 

Left motherless at the tender age of 
five, Teresina had grown up under blows 
and endearments, oaths and caresses, a 
struggling little sunbeam in ashady spot. 
Asit was, she lightened the hearts of her 
countrymen with a laugh that was a 
tune ; she cheered the old and sick of 
the qguartier with a voice as sweet and wel- 
come as vesper bells ; and her eyes held 
for Antonio Cappiani, the maestro of mod- 
ern organ-grinders, an inspiration heav- 
enly—so gladsome, in fact, that he had 
already worn out two cylinders of 
“Sweet Marie” playing her praises 
about town. 

She was only fifteen, yet a woman. 
Her cheek had the blush of the ripen- 
ing grape, her eye was brown as the 
hazel-nut, her hair black as midnight, 
and her figure—Corpo di Bacco!—di- 
vine! her bosom “half globed, like 
folded lilies in the stream.” 

Many were the boutonniéres she sold 
along Broadway, and when, after an un- 


usually good night’s work, she returned 
to the Bend with Giovanni, her pockets 
jingling with coin, the old man would 
forget his jealous fears and murmur ad- 
miringly in patois : 

““ Non pezzo piccolo, Teresa, non pez- 
zo piccolo, .carissima!” as he gloated 
over the shining silver. 

Dio! it would never do to lose Teresa, 
his precious little mint, his pure white 
dove. 

Diavolo! but he must guard her care- 
fully, for had she not many suitors, 
young and old, rich and poor? Had 
he not seen the fine American signors 
in the uptown cafés try to kiss her 
when flushed with wine ? 

Inferno! he would run his stiletto 
through them, one and all, should they 
attempt to steal his daughter from 
him. 

Of but one man was he really fearful 
—young Antonio, the organ - grinder, 
who lived in the rear tenement of the 
court, the window of whose room looked 
into the abode of his little one, and to 
the sill of whose window was attached 
the end of the Tassilo clothes-line. 

Of all Teresa’s admirers none so 
strong and handsome as Antonio Cap- 
piani ; none so well known and influen- 
tial socially. He was the leader of all 
functions, and both the president and 
treasurer of the organ-grinders’ asso- 
ciation. It was common report that 
Antonio and his monkey were great 
money-makers, and that he had money 
in more than one savings bank. 

In the daytime Teresa had to work 
under Maria Santuzzi, the old woman 
who lived on the top floor of the Mul- 
berry Street “double-decker,” and made 
wax flowers for a French firm in South 
Fifth Avenue. 
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It was a distasteful task to the child 
of nature, moulding flowers of wax and 
forming the fantastic creations the old 
woman designed. 

At night she really lived—forgot for 
the time her dreary existence—for it 
was then that Giovanni brought her the 
flowers she loved, flowers that she 
kissed and caressed with delight as she 
sallied forth to breathe for a few short 
hours in the artificial glare of Broad- 
way. 

Antonio was truly a man -about- 
town, 


‘« East side, west side, all around the town,” 


as his organ played and Gigi climbed. 

Only on Sundays and late at night 
was he permitted to see his beloved 
Teresina, and then their meetings were 
stolen. 

He used to stand in the doorway of 
the tenement and watch for her return, 
to be greeted with a smile from the 
girl and a fierce scowl from the father, 
who always tagged at her heels. That 
she loved him he knew by the smile 
and the many tender missives that 
found their way across the clothes-line 
running from the windows of their re- 


spective rooms, messages carried by 
Gigi in the dead of night. 


Poor little Gigi! How often An- 
tonio aroused him out of his hard- 
earned rest and compelled him to 
stretch his tired little limbs travelling 
across the swaying line between the 
sighing lovers ! 


THE FATE OF GIGI 


Thus did Antonio foil the dragons of 
his heart’s Hesperides. 

Gigi, stripped of his red zouave suit 
and cap, those gorgeous regimentals 
of his work-a-day life, would carry 
their miserably spelled notes and An- 
tonio’s gifts of sweets—sweets carefully 
wrapped in paper and tied with string, 
for Gigi was not an infallible “ monk.” 

And how Teresina would welcome 
the little fellow with a kiss, and how 
Antonio would take that kiss from his 
furry cheek when he had safely made 
his return trip in the ghostly moon- 
light only the laughing stars can tell— 
and they never tell tales. 

Gigi was the connecting “link” be- 
tween the two, never missing, but al- 
ways ready to prove the Darwinian 
theory that the man and woman owed 
their existence to him—as indeed the 
lovers did. 

Gigi was a macaque, and a perfect 
gentleman in all his actions. 

Unlike most of his kind, his deport- 
ment was excellent and his gestures 
never inappropriate to the occasion. 

He was neither mischievous nor thiev- 
ish, and was always mild and tractable, 
taking life seriously—not the joke his 
audiences seemed to consider it. 

His education had not 
been neglected : there was 
not a cleverer performer 
in the profession. 

Antonio had even 
taught him to test bad 
money with his teeth, a 
proceeding which so 
shamed the guilty giver 
that a good dime was 
generally thrown after 
him. 

Whatever meetings the 
young lovers planned had 
to be held when Giovanni 
was in a _ neighboring 
wine-shop, their trysting 
place a corner of the dark 

and grimy court below, behind a shel- 
tering wood-house. 

One night Giovanni Tassilo came 
home shrieking curses loud and deep 
throughout “the Bend;” he was fran- 
tic with rage, grief, and despair—he had 
lost Teresa ! 

She had disappeared around a Broad- 
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way corner in company with a tall, well- 
dressed man, an American signor, he 
thought. A policeman had seen them 
enter a cab and drive hastily away. 
Giovanni had been un- 

able to trace or follow 

them. 

Maledizione ! Curses 
on the day he let her 
speak to the fine gen- 
tlemen of the cafés. 

The wise ones of the 
colony winked the eye 
and said the police 
would never find her. 

“ Poppotetta!” La 
Picciola had her price 
like the rest of the girls : 
she wanted a higher bid- 
der than Cappiani; she had run off with 
some rich American signor who would 
buy her fine gowns and put diamonds 
in her ears. Giovanni swore that she 
had been kidnapped, that she never 
would have left him willingly—at which 
Piero Santuzzi and the rest of the caba- 
ret’s habitués roared with laughter. 

The hot blood of Giovanni could not 
brook the insinuation: Piero Santuzzi 
was carried home with a bad knife 
thrust between the shoulders. Anto- 
nio said nothing after his first furious 
outburst of grief and rage; he did 
nothing but preserve an ominous silence 
that boded ill to any jester that dared 
speak her name in his presence: he 
was as quick and ready with the knife 
as Giovanni. He kept silent and drank 
more vermouth and absinthe than was 
good for him. The “Sweet Marie” 
cylinder was taken out of the organ 
and ground under foot; he would 
never play the melody again. To con- 
sole himself he replaced the rejected 
cylinder with the intermezzo from 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the music 
of Mascagni soothed him at times. 

Gigi and he had long talks regarding 
the missing girl, at which conversazioni 
Gigi, in answer to Antonio’s many fran- 
tic inquiries as to her whereabouts, 
would take off his little red cap and 
scratch his head in utter bewilderment. 

Corpo di Christi! He would search 
for her and her lover if he had to travel 
the world over. 

With this determination he and Gigi 
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left the colony one day and became 
wanderers on the face of the earth. It 
was summer now, and the Mecca of his 
profession the sea-side resorts. 

First they visited Co- 
ney Island. There on 
the Bowery, along Surf 
Avenue, was a field of 
gold. Gigi’s new drill 
and pole climbing 
proved a great card, 
and Antonio rolled in 
wealth. But he was far 
from happy: there was 
a malignant devil in his 
heart, the lust to kill in 
his fierce nature, that 
could not be stifled. He 
had sworn a solemn vow 

to find the faithless one and the mis- 
creant that had stolen her from him: he 
must kill them both ! 

Patience, though—the Order of the 
Mafia had taught him to be cautious and 
deliberate in his movements when seek- 
ing revenge. 

The summer was waning ; it was the 
tag end of the season when he and Gi- 
gi found themselves at Atlantic City. 
There Lorenzo Riccadonna with his wife 
and piano-organ were the first they met 
with. 

The information he thirsted for was 
his at last. 

Lorenzo had seen Teresa in Philadel- 
phia. She was living there, he said, but 
the man she was with was not Ameri- 
cano ; he was Italiano, a rich restaurant- 
keeper who kept a pensione in New 
York as well as Philadelphia. He did 
not know the number of the house, but 
he gave Antonio the name of the street. 

Trovato ! 


Despatch, lest they escape him ! 
In three hours’ time he and Gigi were 


in Philadelphia. At last they found the 
street. The music of his organ would 
bring her to the window, he hoped. 

He rattled off his répertoire block 
a®ter block, but the faces he and Gigi 
saw were all strange and unfamiliar. 
He had pulled his hat well down over 
his eyes to avoid recognition; and as 
for Gigi, he was disguised in an entire- 
ly new uniform. 

He was in the midst of the intermezzo 
from the “ Cavalleria” when a familiar 
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form appeared at the second story win- 
dow of a small red brick house. 

Presto! the face was turned toward 
him. In the gathering twilight the 
features were indistinct; he strained 
his eyes ; his hat brim bothered him, 
but——-yes, it wasshe! Trovata! it was 
Teresa ! 

Ah, but what a change from the girl 
of the Bend! She was no longer the 
simple, laughing little flower-girl, but 
a heavy, dull-eyed, painted creature, 
adorned with cheap and flashy jewelry, 
and clad in a silk gown of startling red. 

She leaned indolently out of the win- 
dow and whistled to the monkey. 

Antonio was now playing in galop 
time, his excitement was so intense. 
Gigi had begun to climb the water- 
spout of the quaint little house and was 
nearing the woman at the window. 
Would she recognize the monkey and, 
thus warned, escape him ? was Antonio’s 
one thought. 

Gigi had reached the window-sill and 
was gravely saluting his former mis- 
tress. Antonio did not dare look up 
at the two, but ground away with his 
eyes fixed on the cobblestones, mechani- 
cally jerking at Gigi’s rope. 

Diavolo! He glanced up in surprise ; 
the cord had suddenly grown very slack. 

Che? Both the woman and monkey 
were gone from the window ! 

He pulled hard on the rope ; it came 
tumbling to the ground with no mon- 
key attached to it. What had become 
of the two? 


Was she going to steal his “ monk,” 
his beloved Gigi ? 
Had she recognized Inferno! 
perhaps she had recognized him ; she 
was going to escape with him and 
cheat his master of his revenge. 
The “monk” was off the string! 
Dio mio! but he must recover Gigi at 
any cost. He leaned his organ against 
the area railing and rushed madly 
through the open basement door. 
A huge negress tried to bar his 
way, but he cast her aside with an 
oath and plunged on through the 
dark hallway in search of the stairs. 
He reached the first landing. There 
was a door, wide open, leading into 
a court in the rear; from the court - 
ran @ narrow alley, connecting with 
the adjoining street. The house had 
both an entrance and exit leading into 
different streets. 

Santa Maria! she had escaped him ! 

He dashed on upstairs and threw his 
weight against the door of the front 
room. It swung open to the vigorous 
push of his shoulder and he went sprawl- 
ing on the floor. 

The room was deserted ! 

Slowly the door swung back on its 
hinges 


Ah! what was that— there! 


See, 
transfixed to the inside panel of the door 
a long, keen shining stiletto driven 
through it, its little arms and legs ex- 
tended in a last agonized convulsion— 


what was it? Look again, Antonio, at 
the thing nailed to the door as if cru- 
cified, with the life-blood slowly ebbing 
from it and forming a dark pool on the 
carpet below. 

“Mother of Christ!” he shrieked in 
Italian, staggering toward it with out- 
stretched hands. Pinned to the breast 
by the blade was a scrap of paper on 
which had been hastily scrawled in Ital- 
ian: “If you dare to follow me I will 
treat you asI have treated your monkey.” 

When the policeman, who had been 
summoned to arrest the crazy organ- 
grinder, opened the door of the little 
second story front room, he found a 
dead man and a dead monkey. But the 
stiletto was no longer in the monkey’s 
body, it was up to the hilt in the man’s 
heart, and the writing on the paper was 
quite illegible. 





A SONG AT EVENING 
By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


In the last enchanted gray light 
That is neither night nor daylight, 
In the shy light of the twilight, 
Soft and shady, little lady, 
Comes a-roaming through the gloaming, 
Comes a-ringing such a singing 
As a nightingale can only 
When he’s lonely send a-winging. 


And the dear delicious glamour 

Of his tender-hearted clamor 

Makes the red blood surge and hammer 
And the pulses thrill and start ; 

Oh, my lady, little dear one, 

With your shining eyes so near one, 
All the world is full of rapture 
At the capture of your heart. 


So the while we listen nightly 

To the bird that lilteth brightly, 

Kiss me lightly, where all whitely 
Gleam the stars in heights above, 

While the twilight dims and darkens 

And the brooding silence hearkens 
To my pleading, to your heeding, 

Little love! 


A RAJPUT OF RAJPUTANA 
By Henry Willard French 


CHAPTER X 


Oudeypore, sure that affairs in the 

valley were left in good hands, and 
that without the Emperor to command 
them the Moslems would be all the 
more easily thrown into confusion. 

He did well to trust to Imam, and 
Imam had the right men to deal with 
in the Maharana’s Guard. They grasped 
the situation as true warriors. They 
gathered on the cliff They followed 
Imam along the same path to the main 
trail over which the dhunnee passed, a 
little later. Instead of turning to the 
right toward Oudeypore they turned to 


| SHE dhunnee turned his face toward 


the left, down the defile up which the 
elephants refused to climb ; and in the 
utter darkness and raging tempest they 
stretched themselves out, in a long line, 
confronting the entire advance of that 
vast, demoralized army. 

All was ready and they waited only 
for the signal from Imam to give the 
battle- cry of Oudeypore, which the 
dhunnee heard just after leaving’ the 
ledge of rock. 

If anything were needed to give them 
strength and courage they had but to 
listen while they stood silently waiting. 

When the wind for a moment died 
away, and the rattle of the rain was soft- 
ened, and for an instant the animals 
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ceased their cries, the Rajputs could 
distinctly hear the cursing and com- 
plaints of the half-drowned, half-frozen 
soldiers, mingled with the groans of 
terror-stricken mahoots and camel-driv- 
ers clogged in the mass of warriors and 
animals. 

In that moment of terrible tension, 
when all was ready for the blow, Imam 
paused to offer a prayer for help before 
he gave the signal. 

He did not know it, but the prayer 
was answered even before he offered it. 
It was in this wise: The officer in 
charge of the prisoners waited patiently 
where the dhunnee left him, being com- 
paratively comfortable and of a race that 
is better capable of patient waiting than 
of anything else. When he saw the Em- 
peror ride away, with the guards and 
the lanterns, terror overcame him. He 
knew that the order to him must have 
been forgotten ; that his savage master 
was going himself to see to the mov- 
ing of the prisoners, and that he, not 
being at his post of duty, would surely 
lose his head. 

When he saw that they had not gone 
directly to the prisoners, but evidently 
would first find a place to put them, he 
plunged into the darkness and confu- 
sion, struggling to reach the post before 
his royal master. 

Shortly he had lost all accounting of 
the right direction. More than once he 
narrowly escaped a death-blow from 
some angry, frightened Moslem over 
whom he fell, and wounded and half- 
dead he reached the place at last only 
to find confusion immeasurably worse 
confounded. 

Groping his way about, he discovered 
some of the guards lying dead and all 
of the Rajputs gone. Others of the 
guards, when roused, instantly killed 
themselves rather than face the fury of 
their officers, and on every hand the cry 
rose with the din, “The Rajputs have 
escaped. They have killed their guards 
and are killing all of us. Defend your- 
selves! Defend yourselves!” 

Everyone who heard it sprang to his 
feet and fought desperately, in the 
darkness, against whatever moved about 
him. A panic broke out there with such 
fury that it might quickly have spread 
throughout the entire camp, and, un- 
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aided, have won a great Rajput vic- 
tory. 

In another quarter, near the royal 
tents, some frightened being caught 
sight of the lanterns which were with 
the Emperor, swaying, dancing in the 
air, high up above their heads. Who 
could see that a cliff was there? Face 
after face turned upward to look at 
those dancing stars, flashing in the black 
clouds above them. 

Trembling hands clutched the nearest 
neighbor and cold lips repeated—“ It is 
the gods.” And they all trembled. 

They had seen the Emperor leave his 
tent but they knew that he went down 
the valley. Some even believed that he 
had fled and left them to their fate. 
There was but one other object upon 
which the strained eyes could rest. It 
was the faint glow marking the royal 
tent. The dancing stars were directly 
above it. While they watched the two, 
the blood in their veins stood still. 
Such a sound as they had never heard 
before pierced the other noises of the 
night. It grew louder for an instant, 
then the yellow glow suddenly disap- 
peared and wild yells of terror sounded 
from those nearest about the royal tent. 

With parched lips and shaking throats 
men gasped, “A thunderbolt from the 
gods has fallen upon the royal tent.” 
They turned and fled, those who could 
joining them. Man or beast opposing 
their flight was hewn down. 

Thus the horse that lost his footing 
on the ledge of rock upon the cliff, torn 
and bleeding, plunging headlong down- 
ward, crashing into the deserted tent, 
caused another panic which alone might 
have put to flight the entire Moslem 
army. 

At the same time the silver thread 
which wound down the valley was lifted 
from its banks by the torrents pouring 
down the cliffs on either side. In the 
darkness and mystery of that terrible 
night there was the sudden surging of 
an unseen flood. Water began to 
gurgle and creep about feet that stood 
on dry land a moment before, and with 
one accord men and animals turned and 
fled from it. There were hundreds of 
laden camels and elephants in the reck- 
less stampede, and the last panic was 
the worst of all. 
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Thus, even while Imam was praying, 
the entire centre and rear of that mon- 
strous army was thrown into utter con- 
fusion. The next moment he had given 
the signal. The battle-cry of Oudeypore 
which the dhunnee heard, burst from 
the throats of a thousand Rajput war- 
riors ; and the whole advance stood for 
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tempest, when down the valley swept 
that fearful avalanche, between the Raj- 
puts and the Moslems ; five hundred 
mighty elephants—whose very life and 
glory lay in trampling human hosts—a 
thousand fighting camels, and as many 
riderless horses. 

Faster and farther the awful ven- 


The Rout. 


an instant utterly helpless, dumb with 
consternation. 

Then, as if from the very clouds, the 
Rajputs sprang upon them, along the 
entire front. 

With a panic-stricken howl—‘ The 
Rajputs! The gods! ”—the bravest of 
the Mogul’s army turned and fled. And 
the giant tuskers, and the fighting 
camels, and the armored horses that 
had so proudly led the army from the 
gates of Delhi, almost unmanageable 
before, now left without masters, made 
after the Moslems in one solid mass. 

Men running from the river met those 
flying from the thunderbolt. Warriors 
and camp-followers hurrying from the 
stampeding burden-bearers fell into the 
fray where each was mistaken for a 
Rajput prisoner, when the thousands 
from in front came into the seething 
mass cutting their way with the fury of 
demons. 

Two hundred thousand human beings 
were frantically striking and falling in 
the darkness, and the yells and the 
shrieks of the dying drowned the 


geance forged its way, hushing the tu- 
mult, leaving behind it silence, death, 
and a thousand unarmed warriors. 
They ran until they reached the wider 
space where the valley stretches out in 


fertile fields on either side. The storm 
had not reached so far. The moon was 
shining, flooding those pastures with 
light. The animals had not been fed 
since early morning. Their feet were 
still heavy with clotted blood, but they 
forgot their fears and the carnage, and 
turning to right and left began to 
graze. 

There the Rajputs found them, many 
of them still bearing their burdens of 
costly treasure. Gradually they turned 
them back and as the storm abated they 
retraced their steps, gathering in every- 
thing of value that had escaped de- 
struction. 

Imam was the last to leave the valley. 
The morning was breaking as he looked 
back from the entrance to the pass and 
repeated, “ There shall not be a Moslem 
drawing breath in yonder valley when 
the morning dawns.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


Vue dhunnee was well satisfied that 
Imam would do his duty and gave his 
entire attention to the problem of best 
performing his own. He only knew 
that one more lantern was destroyed 
and with each step expected to hear 
the clatter of the hoofs once more be- 
hind him. 

Stopped by the struggling barricade, 
the Emperor shouted, “ Where is the 
mountain dog? Is he trying to escape ? 
After him, some of you.” 

They were all behind him on the nar- 
row path. No one could move. Madly 
he drove the spurs into Meteor’s sides. 
With a groan the powerful animal gath- 
ered himself together for a leap. He 
sprang between the remaining lantern- 
bearers, shot over the fallen horses, and 
stood trembling and snorting in the 
utter blackness beyond the cut. He 
was still ready to obey, but his master 
had no command to give. He did not 
know which way the Bheel had taken. 
He could see nothing. Not another 
horse could make the leap. He was 
alone and waited for the way to be 
cleared for the rest. 

While he sat there, his ear caught the 
sound of hoofs and he knew the direc- 
tion of the Bheel. The moment the 
lanterns and a few of the guard had 
passed the cut, he started again, this 
time in furious rage, longing only to 
reach the dhunnee with his sword. 

In reality the Bheel had not at first 
thought of escape. He had simply 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
reduce the number of lanterns. He 
soon discovered that there was some 
delay; but even then he dared not 
hurry, for the treacherous hill was be- 
fore him, where he would not venture 
to move rapidly, even in the hope of 
escape. 

With throbbing heart he led the 
horses cautiously down the steep path. 
It seemed as though it would never 
en. Still there was no sound from 
behind. 

The storm was much lighter on this 
side of the mountains, but the night 
was as black as night could be. 

Suddenly he caught the muffled vi- 
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bration about him and recognized a de- 
file that lay at the foot of the hill. It 
meant that the worst was over. His 
heart gave one portentous bound and he 
muttered, ‘‘ Faster, Mahadeo.” 

Throwing off the last dissemblance 
he fixed his faith upon his power to 
reach Oudeypore before the. Moslems 
could overtake him. The cool, delib- 
erate courage that had felt its way 
through all the dangers and uncertain- 
ties of the night forsook him. Trem- 
bling with hope and fear, he bent his ear 
to catch the danger-signal from behind, 
while his eyes were fixed with his hope 
upon the blackness before him. It was 
victory or death. 

Clutching the mane more firmly he 
repeated, “Faster, Mahadeo,” and the 
faithful animals sprang forward into 
the darkness. It was at that moment 
that the Emperor sat upon his horse 
uncertain which way to turn. Soon 
enough the dhunnee was made aware of 
his error by the clatter of the cavalcade 
far up the pass. 

He lookéd back. Two lanterns, like 
dancing stars, were flashing behind him. 

“Faster, Mahadeo. Faster, Rao, fast- 
er!” he exclaimed and the horses leaped 
forward. “Faster! Go faster!” cried 
the Bheel, though his feet scarcely 
touched the ground. 

There was a cry from behind. Some 
of the horsemen had fallen on the hill. 

The next time he looked back there 
was but a single lantern, but the best 
of the riders had reached the foot of 
the steepest part. 

“Faster, they are gaining. Faster, 
you can do it,” he cried, and in darkness 
where snow would have been invisible 
the two horses flew over the Persian 
Trail with their precious burden ; the 
palanquin swaying between them, the 
dhunnee clinging by one arm to Ma- 
hadeo’s mane. 

Over and again a horse behind them 
fell, but the beating of the hoofs drew 
constantly nearer. It was a different 
thing to be free under a saddle, from 
being hampered as were the dhunnee’s 


horses. They did their best, but they 


were losing. 

“Faster,” came the sharp command, 
and with a groan Mahadeo shot ahead, 
lifting the Bheel from his feet and drag- 
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‘Faster, Mahadeo!"’ 


ging him for a moment before he could 
regain them. He felt his strength fail- 
ing. He heard a shout from behind 
that was meant for him. It was the 
savage voice of the Emperor, and it 
struck terror to the heart that had so 
calmly defied it an hour before. 

By an almost superhuman effort the 
Bheel sprang forward gaining his foot- 
ing again and striking his horse on the 
shoulder with his free hand. 

“Go, Mahadeo, go!” he cried, and 
the horse, unused to such treatment, 
sprang forward too quickly for Rao to 
follow, bursting one of the straps which 
bound the palanquin poles to his sad- 
dle. 

With a shudder of horror the dhunnee 
felt the pole sag against his shoulder. 
The other strap must hold or the night 
and everything be lost. He could not 
stop to repair it. There was another 
shout, nearer than the last. The Em- 
peror commanded him to wait. 

“O gods of the Children of the Sun, 
where is the Desert Gate ?” he groaned. 
Then, “ Faster, faster,” came in gasps, 
with one more desperate search into 
the blackness before him. “Rama, 
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Rama, help. Iamdying O Mahadeo, 
1» 

The last was a wail. It was a cry of 
agony ; yet something suddenly spurred 
the horses on. They gathered strength 
and for a moment flew like the wind. 

The dhunnee no longer attempted to 
keep his feet. 

“Faster,” he gasped, as he hung by 
the mane. 

His eyes closed. His head fell upon 
his shoulder. His body hung for a mo- 
ment yet, in the clutch of the long hair ; 
then, released, whirled round and fell 
to the ground, just as the sound of Ma- 
hadeo’s hoofs echoed under the arch of 
the Desert Gate. 

That echo roused him even as he fell. 
He raised his head and called, “ Ho, 
captain of the gate! Help! help!” 

They were well on watch that night, 
not only for their own safety, but in fear 
of the visits of the Princess Zieta. In 
an instant they were groping for the 
Bheel. 

“Here. Lift me from the ground. 
Be quick,” he gasped. 

“Who speaks?” the captain asked as 
he helped to raise the Bheel. 

«Tis I, the dhunnee you called ‘ brag- 
ger’ in the gate this afternoon. Tis done. 
Hear my words. Iamdying. Two horses 
and a palanquin just entered. I brought 
them from—the Moslems. In the palan- 
quin the Maharana and the Prince, 
bound. They, coming—hear them? the 
Mogul devil and twenty men. They are 
following me. They do not know that 
here is Oudeypore. Let them enter. 
Close the gates. Capture. Not kill. 
Obey and Oudeypore is saved. Lay me 
inside the wall—to die. Be quick.” 

To any but a Rajput, with the burn- 
ing instincts of wonderful prowess in- 
ground from birth, such quick, gasping 
sentences, telling such astounding facts, 
would hardly have appealed as worthy 
of belief. Whether the captain believed 
or doubted, his heart was too fully in 
accord with the heroic to consider any- 
thing impossible, and he acted instantly. 

With his last words the dhunnee fell, 
unconscious, in his arms. He ordered 
two soldiers to lay him safely inside the 
walls, and in the moment that followed 
he performed so much that when the 
Moslem horsemen dashed through the 
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gate the guard stood at its post in- 
structed and ready to act. 

Brute instinct guided the horses from 
the massive abutments, and crowded to- 
gether they passed under the arch ; but 
they shuddered as well as their riders 
when the muffled echo sounded about 
them, and they came to a halt not twenty 
feet beyond the gate. 

For an instant all was still but the 
heavy panting of the horses. The last 
lantern had been left a wreck far back 
on the rfvine. The sound of hoofs 
ahead, which had guided them, had 
ceased. All was blackness and silence ; 
yet they had surely entered a great gate. 


Suddenly the harsh grating of pon- . 


derous hinges sounded. Before a horse- 
man could move or think, gates swung 
together with a clang which shook the 
earth. Then the Moslems knew that it 
could be nothing else than the gate of 
Oudeypore. 

“Who walks before me? Speak!” 
the Emperor roared, as the soft sound 
of sandals caught his ear. 

He only heard the old military omra 
mutter to the captain of the gate, “ Ay, 
verily, it is the Mogul devil. I know 
his voice.” At the same instant he and 
his followers were seized in the dark- 
ness, dragged from their horses and 
bound. 

A bright light was flashed for one in- 
stant in the face of the Emperor, that 
the eyes as well as the ears of the omra 
might identify the Mogul without per- 
adventure. Satisfied in this he sent or- 
ders along the walls to close every gate. 
He sent a messenger to the palace to 
notify the Princess Zieta of what had 
been done, and with a lantern to guide 
his feet, hastened in search of the palan- 
quin, to see if the rest of the story of 
the Bheel could be as true. 

He had not far to go, for Mahadeo 
and Rao were well exhausted, and, find- 
ing themselves deserted by their master 
they had come to a stand not more than 
three hundred feet beyond the gate. 

Soldiers and citizens were everywhere 
restlessly moving about that night, and 
help was easily called to burst the doors 
of the palanquin. Then a great shout 
rent the air. It rang along the Rana- 
bunda ; it resounded through the streets 
of Oudeypore ; it climbed the hill and 


rose in a grand, triumphant cry from 
the white palace. Men, women, and 
children heard and repeated it. Sol- 
diers passed it from fort to fort, and 
sentries caught it up at the inner wall, 
all shouting the glad tidings, “ Our Ma- 
harana has returned, and the Mogul 
devil is a prisoner at the Desert Gate.” 

From high and low, from near and 
far, everyone who could, ran to the 
Ranabunda. Over and again they would 
prostrate themselves in the overflowing 
fulness of their joy, then rise and run 
again. 

Lights began to flash in every di- 
rection. The Ranabunda was one mass 
of people and a blaze of light. The 
Maharana made his way to the prisoners 
that he too might identify them, then 
took his position upon a platform hastily 
erected, where all could see and know 
that it was really their Maharana. 

The joy of the people ‘was beyond 
their utmost capacity even to compre- 
hend. They looked at the prisoners 
and said to each other, “See, the Mogul 
devil.” Then they kissed the dais upon 
which the Maharana stood. Then, lest 
they were dreaming of the impossible, 
they pushed their way back to repeat it 
all and try to convince themselves that 
it was true. 

When from their shouting they be- 
came so weary that. they must of neces- 
sity keep silence, the ruler spoke : 

“ Children of the Sun,” he said, “hear 
now my words. I, Maharana, speak to 
you. Two hours ago I was a hopeless 
prisoner in the Moslem camp. Now I 
stand here free, and the Mogul Emperor 
lies bound before me. In the mercy of 
the gods this was all accomplished by 
the courage and the skill of one man. 
Omra, captain, where is he who brought 
me here? I have not seen him. He 
was a Bheel of the mountains. Let him 
be brought. Maharana would do him 
honor in the eyes of all the people.” 

The captain of the gate remembered 
and shuddered as he thought how he 
had left the dhunnee by the wall to die, 
and still more when he remembered how 
he had called him “bragger” at the 
gate. In a moment he stood beside 
him. He had not moved from where 
he was laid down. He was still uncon- 
scious but his flesh was warm and he 
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was breathing quietly. It was more as 
if he had fallen into a deep sleep. 

Gently they lifted him upon such 
a mat as they used to carry wounded 
soldiers, and brought him and laid him 
at the foot of the dais. 

Those who stood nearest and saw 
most clearly, drew back in awe and hor- 
ror, and groans of pity escaped their 
lips. Thus the Moslems were left upon 
one side, the dais on the other, and the 
body of the dhunnee lay stretched upon 
the mat between them. 

His blanket was tattered and hung 
in shreds from the girdle down. Only 
the binding cords of the sandals still 
clung about his ankles. The waist- 
cloth lay in heavy folds of mud, and the 
feet and legs were bruised and swollen. 
One of them was cut by the horse’s 
hoofs, and both were covered with mud 
and clotted blood. 

The arm that had clung to the mane 
lay helpless upon the mat, cut, bleed- 
ing, bedaubed with foam from the horse, 
discolored with blood. Between the 
swollen fingers strands of long black 
hair appeared, still clinging to the hand 
that clutched them. The turban of 
hair and the blanket caught about the 
neck still hid the face, but the drying 
mud or spattered foam, or the glare of 


the yellow torches, gave to the skin that 
was exposed a ghastly appearance, like 
white dust, instead of the dark color of 
the skin of a Bheel. 

Roused by the glare of light the 
dhunnee moved. The Maharanastepped 
quickly from the dais and knelt beside 
him. 

Writhing in his bonds, the Mogul 
Emperor cried, “ Dog of a liar, may 
your tongue rot in your mouth. You 
swore your life as a forfeit if you did 
not fulfil the promise which you made. 
May the gods claim it of you, now that 
I cannot.” 

The dhunnee started at the sound of 
that voice. He struggled to rise but 
his feet were powerless. He lifted him- 
self on his uninjured arm. The hand 
rested upon a fragment of the blanket, 
and in the struggle of rising, it was torn 
from off the head and shoulders. All 
those who saw it started. The rain in 
the mountains had wrought a strange 
transformation. Those shoulders were 
as 





Hark. Looking steadily at the Mo- 
gul, in a clear, triumphant voice the 
dhunnee answered : 

“My promise is fulfilled. My words 
were true. Behold me. I am the 


Princess Zieta !” 




















HEALING WITHOUT MEDICINE 
By John R. Musick 


HE search for panaceas, or at least 
7 specifics, is such a keen one that 

quacks and charlatans have every- 
where sprung up to throw bait before 
the eager sufferers, extort money from 
them, and, perhaps, incidentally render 
their cure impossible. 

In order to remedy this abuse many 
of our State legislatures have* enacted 
laws regulating the practice of medicine, 
so that no one who is not a graduate 
from some reputable medical college is 
permitted to practise the healing art. 
But the most rigid laws have been in- 
sufficient to prevent quackery entirely. 

On the other hand, some claim that 
the State Medical Boards and State 
Boards of Health—who usually have 
charge of such matters —sometimes 
overstep the bounds of reason, and place 
barriers in the way of scientific investi- 
gation, limiting the healing art to the 
narrow confines of established schools. 
Every few years some new discovery or 
system in the art of healing is announced. 
Many are frauds, but some have proved 
to be of practical value, so it will not do 
to denounce a theory because it is new. 
Investigate it, and if it stands the test, 
it is valuable, and is worthy of recogni- 
tion by the scientific world. 

No person looks with more suspicion 
on a new theory that threatens to invade 
his established ideas than the doctor. 
He may be liberal, or even radical, in 
other matters, but as arule he is wed- 
ded to his “school,” and professional 
pride, etiquette, or whatever it may be 
termed, confines him to the metes and 
bounds laid down therein, regardless 
of the wishes of the patient. The al- 
lopathic, homceopathic, botanical, and 
eclectic schools, as a rule, take no profes- 
sional recognition of each other. 

The best physicians, so some declare, 
give the least medicine, and for the last 
twenty years there has been slowly grow- 
ing a class of doctors in the West who 
dispense with medicine altogether. 

The founder of this new school is Dr. 


A. T. Still, a Virginian by birth, who 


during the Civil War served as a sur- 
geon in the United States Army. He is 
now about seventy years of age, tall, 
slightly stoop-shouldered, with blue eyes 
and dark hair in which there is scarcely 
a silver thread. He is unassuming in 
manner, even to eccentricity, with little 
regard to the social formalities of life. 

He has named his new science Oste- 
opathy, not because it relates to the 
bones in the body alone, but because 
the bones are the frame or foundation on 
which the organs of the body are built. 
His theory is that man is an animated 
machine, built by a divine and infinitely 
wise mechanic, and he declares no one 
can improve on the works of God. If 
the machine gets out of order, the best 
way to remedy the defect is to set the 
works right, and then it will run. “For 
instance,” he illustrates, “if some sub- 
stance should get into the wheels of a 
watch, or the cogs should become locked 
or bent, would a sensible workman pour 
arsenic, nux vomica, or some chemicals 
calculated to destroy the works into it? 
No. First he would ascertain where 
the obstruction was, would remove it, 
straighten the bent wheels, and set it 
going. But, you say, he would add a 
little oil. That is true, but in the case 
of human machines God has supplied 
each with oil, so that food is the only 
assistance required.” 

Osteopaths claim that disease is the 
consequence of some violated law of nat- 
ure. Good health is natural, and sick- 
ness unnatural. 

The history of Dr. Still’s discovery of 
osteopathy, as he tells it, is full of inter- 
est. Like the founder of homeopathy, 
he became dissatisfied with the ordinary 
method of healing. Under the old es- 
tablished principles patients were dying 
mysteriously and unaccountably. The 
same remedies in like cases had directly 
opposite effects. If he gave a certain 
drug, recommended by the best medical 
authority, it would sometimes have the 
desired effect and sometimes would not. 
His own skill and the skill of his best 
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brother-physicians were unable to save 
his child from spinal meningitis, and 
when he saw her lying dead before him, 
he declared medicine a fraud. Doctors 
had surely been all these years pursuing 
the wrong theory. 

He began to study anatemy anew; 
not from text-books, but from nature. 
He was then living on the frontier of 
Kansas, and robbed Indian graves for 
subjects. Indian after Indian was disin- 
terred and dissected, and the organism 
studied more minutely than is done in 
college. From the closest study of the 
human body in every form he reached 
the conclusion that lack of blood-supply 
was the cause of a large percentage of 
diseases. By experimenting with living 
and dead subjects he discovered that 
this wonderful piece of mechanism called 
the body could be manipulated at will 
by a skilful operator ; that the organs 
could all be regulated by manipulation 
much better than by drugs. He asserts, 
for instance, that nature has implanted 
inthe human body castor-oil in the form 
of the gall, and in cases where a physic 
is usually given, he claims that it is only 
necessary to open the gall-duct by ma- 
nipulation and better results are ob- 
tained than with medicine. 

He learned that a dislocated rib might 
produce heart disease, and that a dislo- 
cation in the shoulder might produce 
rheumatism in the hand or wrist, or that 
an obstructed vein might produce can- 
cer. 

About twenty years ago, when his 
science was in its infancy, he removed 
to Missouri and settled at his present 
home, Kirksville, where he continued his 
studies and experiments. He was sup- 
posed to be a magnetic healer, or a faith 
doctor, and was made the butt of ridi- 
cule. In a quiet, unassuming manner 
he pursued his investigations, and about 
ten years ago announced his new science. 

He was regarded as a crank, and for 
years his theories did not even receive 
local attention. His location in the 
quiet little Missouri town was a wise 
selection for his purpose. He was, to 
some extent, retired from medical crit- 
ics, who might have antagonized his 
plans before they were perfected. But 
patients to practise upon were scarce. 
Life is too sacred to be risked in an 


experiment. Among some of the poorer 
and more ignorant, however, he found a 
few willing to subject themselves to his 
method of treatment. 

Reports were soon circulated that Dr. 
Still had performed miraculous cures, 
but the incredulous, even of his own 
town, scouted the idea. He was very 
poor, and at one time, according to his 
statement, could not have got credit for 
five dollars in Kirksville, where his check 
to-day would be honored for half a mill- 
ion. His family was large, his expenses 
great ; yet amid every adversity he 
steadily “pursued his investigation. He 
took frequent tours through the coun- 
try, occasionally lecturing on the new 
art of healing, and practising where he 
could. His hearers and patients were 
usually poor and ignorant, and their re- 
ports of his success attached to him a 
supernatural power, which went further 
to convince the intelligent that he was a 
humbug. 

The first case which brought him into 
prominence and favorable notice in his 
own town was the daughter of a prom- 
inent minister in the city. The young 
lady was suffering from a peculiar pain- 
ful lameness in her limbs. Skilled phy- 
sicians and surgeons from her own town, 
Kansas City, and St. Louis were baffled. 
Some declared it a case of rheumatism, 
others hip disease, yet none were able to 
afford any relief. It is said she was ut- 
terly unable to bear her‘weight on her 
feet or move her injured leg, which 
was greatly swollen and painful. 

From some of her colored help the 
mother had heard many wonderful sto- 
ries of Dr. Still, and when everything 
had failed, resolved to bring him to the 
house without the knowledge of anyone, 
and have him treat her daughter. 

The prophet of osteopathy gave the 
young lady a treatment, and in ten min- 
utes she was able to walk, run, and leap 
as well as ever. 

“Don’t call this 2 miracle,” said he. 
“T exercise no supernatural power, for 
Ihave none. This is simply a scientific 
method of healing, which anyone can 
practise who thoroughly understands 
the process.” 

From that time patients of a better 
class came to him, and in a few months 
he had established a local reputation 
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His plan was not so much to build up a 
practice as to establish his theory. Ac- 
cording to his own words he had sworn 
eternal enmity to “ drugs and alcohol,” 
and started a never-ending crusade 
against them. Two of his sons, who 
were officers in the United States Army, 
resigned and came home to enter their 
father’s first class in the study of oste- 
opathy. In 1890 he duly incorporated 
the American School of Osteopathy un- 
der the laws of Missouri. A class of 
twelve or fifteen students of both sexes, 
who had been working for some years 
in his school, was graduated in 1891 
and most of them were retained as 
teachers in the college or as operators 
in the infirmary. 

The first school-building used for in- 
struction was a small, single-story, three- 
room frame house. A magnificent col- 
lege building of brick and stone was 
erected last year. It is two and a half 
stories high, with a dissecting-room in 
the attic, a large lecture-hall, recitation- 
rooms, study-rooms, operating - rooms, 
and offices, all brilliantly lighted by 
electricity and supplied with all mod- 
ern conveniences. Forty or fifty dis- 
ciples to the new faith graduated from 
the institution this year, and have gone 
forth into the world to make war on 
drugs ; and over one hundred are pre- 
paring to graduate in the next class. 

The chief study in the curriculum is 
anatomy, and the time and attention 
given to this is four or five times what 
it is in the best medical colleges. Each 
student must be able to name every 
bone, muscle, nerve, artery, vein, and 
organ of the body before he can pass. 
After the student is perfect in anatomy 
he then takes up osteopathy. There 
are no text-books on this subject yet, 
and he must get the information from 
the teacher and by practice. 

Graduates from the school have scat- 
tered over Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
other Western States and Territories. 
From the first they encountered the 
bitterest opposition from the medical 
profession, and in many of the States 
there were laws prohibiting any person 
not a graduate of some medical college 
from practising. As the osteopaths are 
hostile to drugs, they neither study nor 
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practise medicine. In nearly all cases 
where they have been arrested they se- 
cured acquittals. 

A visit to the college and infirmary will 
convince one that they are conducted on 
business and scientific principles. The 
infirmary is situated in the western part 
of the town, with a broad-paved avenue 
leading up to it. There is a large, open 
court in front, with trees in the rear. A 
great porch runs almost entirely around 
the building, and on every day in the 
week, except Thursday and Sunday, one 
may see in the porch or in the waiting- 
rooms a great crowd of people of all 
ages, from the babe in its mother’s arms 
to white-headed men and women on 
the verge of the grave. Such a collec- 
tion of cripples and afflicted I have 
never seen. Almost all the ills flesh is 
heir to, seem to have representatives 
here. The patients, I learned, are from 
nearly every State in the Union, and 
represent many nationalities. 

On entering the institution each pa- 
tient buys a ticket which entitles the 
purchaser to one month’s treatment. 

The janitor in the hall calls each ticket- 
number in its turn and the patient is 
sent or curried to the operating-room. 
Occasionally an operator or doctor steps 
into the hall for a breath of air. If it is 
a man, he will be in his shirt-sleeves, his 
face reeking with perspiration, and look- 
ing as if he had been engaged in some 
very hard physical labor. That is what 
he has been. It is no easy work pulling 
together dislocated joints, straightening 
curved spines, removing obstructions to 
veins and arteries, and securing a healthy 
blood-supply. The woman operators say 
it is as hard work as washing or ironing. 
No mechanical appliance or invention is 
permissible —the work must be done 
with the hands and arms. 

You may see operators and employees 
about the building, but you will be 
fortunate if you see Dr. Still, Sr., the 
founder of the system and institution. 
He spends a great part of his time in 
his private office, studying and further 
developing his science. Nevertheless 
he manages to examine and diagnose 
every case, and if it is a difficult one 
watches its progress and instructs the 
operator. He may even occasionally 
take a hand at it himself. It is useless 
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to ask him to take any single case and 
treat it wholly himself; he will not do 
it. 

“My operators are all graduates un- 
der my training, and know their busi- 
ness,” he says. ‘If I could not trust 
them they would not hold their posi- 
tions. Bring your best professor of 
anatomy and let him examine them as 
thoroughly as he wishes, and they'll 
make a grade of ninety-five every time.” 

During my visit to the institution I 
managed to have a few moments’ conver- 
sation with the Secretary, Dr. Patterson, 
who is not only a doctor, but a thorough 
business man, and a reputable citizen of 
Kirksville since his boyhood. From him 
I gained many facts concerning osteop- 
athy. 

“We give no medicine under any cir- 
cumstances,” he declared. 

“What do you do in cases of acute 
pain?” 

“ Desensitize the nerves by manipu- 
lation, find the cause of the pain and 
remove it.” 

I was informed that the number of 
patients treated annually at this infirm- 
ary had been about ten thousand, but 
during the present year they would 
reach fifteen thousand. 

From my own observation I should 
think a majority of the patients were 
afflicted with nervous troubles and 
paralysis, but successful treatment is 
by no means confined to the two dis- 
eases mentioned. Asthma, consump- 
tion, bronchitis, cancer, female diseases, 
goitre, hip and spinal diseases, diseases 
of the eyes, epilepsy, heart disease, and 
in fact all the complaints I had ever 
heard of, are treated. Dr. Patterson 
said : 

‘** We don’t cure every case nor every 
person. Dr. Still asserts that oste- 
opathy cures nothing. We merely set 
the machine right and nature does the 
rest.” 

Dr. Patterson, who keeps a careful 
record of the diseases treated, gave me 
some statistics of the result. Of 
asthma cases eighty per cent. have 
been cured, fifteen per cent. benefited, 
five per cent. gave no perceptible results. 
In nervous diseases, spasms, and epilep- 
sy the cures are eighty per cent., per- 
haps the greatest record known. In 


paralysis and consumption the average 
is between seventy-five and seventy-six 
per cent. of cures. 

He explained that most of the cases 
of paralysis were of long standing. In 
many instances the muscles were life- 
less, or so nearly so that it was impos- 
sible to restore the blood-supply and 
feed the starved nerves and muscles. 
If there was enough life to get up a 
healthy blood current they never failed 
to make an absolute cure. 

“You must not forget,” added the 
doctor, “that all cases brought here are 
hopeless. They are people who have 
tried every other remedy and failed, and 
as a last resort try osteopathy.” 

The doctor told me a pretty little 
story of one anxious father who brought 
his daughter, a beautiful girl of seven- 
teen, on the early morning train to the 
infirmary. For four years she had 
walked on crutches, and every known 
method had failed to cure. The phy- 
sicians pronounced it a case of hip- 
disease, but it proved to be only one 


‘of those dislocations which had baffled 


the skill of the surgeons. 

They went away on the ten o’clock 
train that same morning, the father 
going like a madman down the street, 
holding aloft his daughter’s crutches 
and crying, “Crutches for sale,” while 
the restored daughter walked at his side 
as well as ever. 

“ That is only one case among many,” 
said the doctor. “Dislocations ever 
so complex are easily managed, and if 
there has been a lack of blood-supply 
and paralysis has set in, then it takes 
time. It may require a month, it may 
take a year or longer.” 

Dr. Still, in enumerating the cures 
by osteopathy declares that the science 
is absolute conqueror over spinal men- 
ingitis, measles, flux, diphtheria, or fe- 
vers, if the patient can be reached in 
time. 

Whether osteopathy will accomplish 
all its discoverer claims for it, or not, 
it has already done enough to demand 
recognition and scientific investigation. 
It is not all a humbug, as thousands 
upon thousands of cures testify. It is 
natural that Dr. Still should be an 
enthusiast on the subject, and he may 
over-estimate the capabilities of oste- 
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opathy ; nevertheless the proof of the 
pudding is the eating. The great test 
is results, and enough results have been 
obtained to make osteopathy worthy of 
consideration. 

I will conclude with a single case that 
came under my own observation. A 
girl of sixteen was afflicted with a severe 
attack of tonsillitis and sore throat al- 
most amounting to diphtheria. She had 
a high fever and her temperature was 
considerably above normal, while her 
tonsils were so swollen as to interfere 
with her breathing and speech. Mrs. 
Patterson, one of the doctors of the 
infirmary, came to treat the patient. 
She began to manipulate the throat and 
jugular veins with her fingers—very gen- 
tly at first, for the throat was swollen 
and exceedingly painful. After desensi- 
tizing the nerves, she went at the work 
like a mechanic, opening the arteries so 
as to obtain blood-supply. Then she 
manipulated the arms and shoulders for 
a few moments. 

The operation lasted, perhaps, five 
minutes. When it was over I laid my 


hand on the patient’s cheek, and the 
fever was gone, and a healthy perspira- 
tion had setin. When the patient spoke 
the voice was clear, without the least 
sign of obstruction. It was but a few 
minutes before the swelling had gone 
from the tonsils, and that afternoon I 
saw the patient on a bicycle with a party 
of young people taking a pleasure ride 
and apparently as healthy as any in the 
merry crowd. This may be called an 
exceptionally fortunate case. Opera- 
tors say they have found others much 
more stubborn, yet insist that if they can 
reach the patient in time, the most violent 
attacks must yield to their treatment. 

There can be no doubt that the 
founder of osteopathy honestly believes 
all he claims. He has amassed a snug 
little fortune from his discovery, and 
now declares that his only aim in life 
is to supplant noxious drugs with a 
more successful and agreeable method 
of healing. His theory has certainly 
achieved much success in the past, and 
is worthy of a careful investigation be- 
fore it is condemned. 
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By Frances Aymar Mathews 


WAS brought out at seventeen, for 
| the reason that my mother, an ab- 

normally ambitious and adaptive 
woman, regarding a daughter as mere- 
ly a means to an end, could wait no 
longer for the essay which should test 
my worldly value. I had had a grand- 
father, a man of neither repute nor 
wealth, and who therefore was never 
resurrected save behind the backs of 
his descendants, and by their social 
enemies. I had had also a father, a 
man of no repute and great wealth, 
which latter sanctified him somewhat, 
and permitted my mother the leisures 
and pleasures of an almost unbounded 
aplomb and daring. 

Having been brought out, after the 
processes of two fashionable schools 
had done their level worst for me (and 
in the way of obtaining knowledge, 
principally undesirable and unsuspect- 


ed, these establishments, judging at 
least by their young inmates, can be 
guaranteed to take the palm), I was 
launched at a very stunning tea, and 
chronicled as a “most interesting and 
accomplished girl.” 

Thereupon I fell flat. 

Notwithstanding all the counsels of 
my mother, all her lavish expenditure, 
all her forcing and admonitions, I re- 
mained, at the end of my third season, 
a social failure of the deepest dye, and 
to her a grievous mortification. 

I neither rode recklessly, flirted des- 
perately, carried clothes imperially, 
turned men’s heads, broke their hearts, 
sang divinely, athletized, literatized, an- 
tagonized, nor hypnotized. I neither be- 
came a fiancée nor a wife. Earls, a 
prince or two, counts, baronets, and 
marquises passed before me, or, rather, 
I passed before them, and with all my 
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millions, they evinced no 
disposition to appropri- 
ate me and mine. 

To say that my moth- 
er was chagrined is to 
draw the picture of her 
mind most mildly. With 
the inverse rebound of 
revolutionary antece- 
dents, she yearned in 
her generation for a re- 
turn to first principles, 
and the yoke of the title 
was one to which she 
longed to harness her 
daughter. In point of 
fact, this craze for me 
to marry a nobleman 
was the ruling passion 
of my mother’s life, and 
to it she was ready to 
sacrifice not only me— 
which is a common 
enough form of immo- 
lation — but herself as 
well. 

It can be imagined, 
then, that when at ris- 
ing twenty, no man of 
any noble, or ignoble 
birth either, had even 
breathed of love, setting 
aside marriage, to me ; 
when I was pale, inert, big-eyed, dull- 
haired, nondescript, and handicapped 
with that awfulest of dowers, the “ pass 
in a crowd” atmosphere; with no re- 
demption visible anywhere about me to 
mortal eye (except the millions)—my 
‘ mother — clever, ingenious, charming, 
world - wise — regarded her only off- 
spring with horror. 

The post-Easter season was drawing 
to aclose. I stood in Mrs. Paulding’s 
drawing-room ; perhaps I was listening 
to the music, but more to the voice of 
the man who stood near me. I felt my 
mother’s eyes scanning me with hope- 
less discontent at the way I disgraced a 
toilette fit for an empress. Possibly I 
felt more keenly the glances of the man ; 
his name was Jack Bingham, and he 
was saying : 

“Yes, Miss Grey, I am going away on 
Saturday. It is useless for me to stop 
here and make a fool of myself any long- 
er, you know, and if I put the pond be- 
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tween me and—temptation ”—he hesi- 
tates a bit as he squares around and 
looks full into my stupid face—“I may 
man it in time. Hard work, they say, 
kills sometimes ; but I take it, it’s slow 
murder !” 

Crash comes the music, cutting Jack 
Bingham’s sigh in two. I don’t look 
up. Why should I? I am not so idi- 
otic but that I feel the pulse in his 
voice and know that it is beating for 
some other woman who has not favored 
him. Why should I, a failure myself, 
give greeting or sympathy to another's 
misfortunes, poured into my ears be- 
cause I happened to be nearest at hand 
in time of stress ? 

“Well?” he says, interrogatively, as 
the instruments quiet down a bit into 
a scherzo. 

“ Well,” I echo, shrugging my shoul- 
ders. 

“ Can’t you say a single word to me?” 
he asks, impatiently. 
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‘“* What shall I say ?” I answer, vague- 
ly surmising that if I were he I should 
win the woman, or at least die trying. 

“Oh, nothing but good-by. I sail 
on Saturday. After this our paths are 
not likely ever to cross. Iam going to 
plunge into Bohemian London for cap- 











arms full of emptiness, worse than the 
dullard sloughs of all my yesterdays. 
Presently I heard my mother’s well- 
modulated voice. She said, off yonder 
in the lighter part of the room: 
“Candidly, Mr. McAllister, what do 
you think of her? That she is hope- 
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He holds it in his. 


ital for a new novel. You-—” He 
puts out his hand. 

I put out mine ; he holds it in his; 
he is gone. What went with him? 
Surely you know. 

I slipped back into a little room 
shrouded in portiéres and palms, with 
dim lights, and sank into a seat, my 


less, I suppose? Her third season over, 
and no country girl more irretrievably— 
oh! I don’t know!” A flutter of a fan, 
a tiny snap, a sigh. ‘“ Why should a 
daughter of mine be such a girl?” 

“Christie’s a nice girl,” began Mr. 
McAllister, soothingly, “a very nice 
girl, I'm sure.” 
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“Nice!” exclaimed my mother with 
a groan, “and I had hoped so much for 
her. I feel disgraced, humiliated, mor- 
tified !” 

“Oh, come now, my dea Mrs Grey, 
if Miss Christie were my daughter, I as- 
sure you, I should not feel like this; 
*pon my soul I should not! I was ob- 
serving her only a moment since with 
Bingham at her side, that clever, odd, 
writing fellow, don’t you know ?” 

“Well, what did you observe about 
her? Is there anything that I can do 
with her that I have not done? Pray, 
pray advise me.” 

* Well, you see, Miss Christie’s the 
sort of girl that needs the lash!” 

“The what?” cried my mother, aghast. 

“Yes, the lash, I said. If by any 
chance she could love some one and 
not be loved by him in return, don’t 
you know, it would reveal her. As it 
is, she is a sealed book to herself even.” 

“Qh,” gasps my mother, irritably. 
“Love and Christie are as far apart as 
the poles. I don’t believe she could 
love. Tell me something practical, tell 
me something that I can do to further 
her, can’t you?” 

I suppose Mr. McAllister shrugs his 
shoulders ; his voice sounds as if he did 
as he says: ‘Send her to Lady Heath- 
cote.” 

“ Who is Lady Heathcote ?” 

“She is the principal and founder of 
a school of applied art, in Warwickshire, 
_ England.” 

“ ‘Applied art’!” exclaims my mother, 
almost hysterically. ‘ You would have 
me make a painter of her, and she has 
not sense enough to rouge her cheeks 
when they are too pale!” 

Mr. McAllister laughs. 

“ My dear Mrs. Grey, you mistake me 
entirely. I will send you Lady Heath- 
cote’s prospectus to-morrow and you can 
judge for yourself then ; only, one thing 
must be pledged, the pamphlet must go 
no farther, and its contents must be re- 
garded as sacred.” 

“ Surely,” assents my mother. 

“Tt was merely loaned me as a social 
curio, and as an indication of the trend 
of the moment. It may be regarded as 
a dangerous experiment, but you may 
care to try it.” 

“ Anything, anything to make Christie 
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like other girls, or a little like me. You 
see, I have an instinct that she has the 
capacity somewhere dormant in her, but 
she lacks inclination ; lacks the expres- 
sive power. I know,” my mother’s voice 
is firm, “‘ that no child of mine could be, 
and not have such and such abilities, 
such and such ambitions, aspirations. 
All they need is to be brought out.” 

“That being the case,” says Mr. Mc- 
Allister, “‘you have everything to hope, 
I suspect, from Lady Heathcote. Her 
mission is to discover young women and 
exploit them to their own and their 
parents’ ultimate satisfaction.” 


I have apathetically acquiesced in be- 
ing placed with Lady Heathcote at Har- 
rowden-Burleigh, a pretty seat not far 
from such well-known places as War- 
wick and Leamington. A big brick and 
stone house of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, ivy-grown and turreted, with ideal 
rooms and emerald lawns, a delicious 
garden where the Avon winds, and alto- 
gether quite the atmosphere to inspire 
a liking for the British side of life anda 
certain fair ease which I have not yet 
found so well equalized anywhere else. 
Such were the outward forms of this sole- 
cism, which Mr. McAllister in a happy 
moment had christened “A School of 
Applied Art;” as for the inner work- 
ings and the people, they made a little 
world of a dozen souls (I suppose) in as 
many bodies. 

Coming down from London to Leam- 
ington (which was the station for Har- 
rowden-Burleigh) with my mother and 
my maid, I had vaguely recalled the men- 
tion of the “lash” which, selon lui, my 
mother’s friend had thought I needed. 
I smiled as I of course remembered in 
this connection the face of Jack Bing- 
ham. I did not quite see the value of 
the remark in my especial case, for it is 
one of my creeds that to be sought is 
the seed of a woman’s love, and speak- 
ing personally, not generally, I cannot 
fancy a girl caring for anyone minus the 
necessary fact of his first caring for her. 
So, you see, I smile, pondering a little 
over the possibilities of my new en- 
tourage. 

Lady Heathcote is large, suave, com- 
manding, supple for all her avoirdupois, 
with lidless lynx eyes and a tongue of 
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honey; an infinitude of tact, an ocean 
of perceptiveness, any amount of bru- 
tality, and the aplomb of the skirt- 
dancer. Du reste, she is well born, 
well bred, excellently cultivated, up in 
all things, keen, with positive love for her 
strange metier—this last not surprising, 
since she has found it to the greatest de- 
gree profitable. 

There were ten other guests (at twen- 
ty pounds a week) at Harrowden-Bur- 
leigh when I came, some of them hope- 
less, some of them brimming with ex- 
pectation, a few vulgar, the remainder 
tolerabiy conventional. 

Lady Heathcote began by dismissing 
my maid, and supplying me with a per- 
son perfectly qualified to touch up my 
brown hair and my complexion. [I let 
her do both. 

The humor of the whole situation, in- 
cluding my mother’s almost feverish 
adjurations when she parted from me to 
return to Nice for the winter, as to 
“obeying Lady Heathcote to the letter,” 
struck me so forcibly and with such ef- 
ficient novelty that I threw myself into it 
much as if it had been a bath of milk and 
roses. Whatever my own belief might 
be as to the outcome of these six months 
under Lady Heathcote’s fostering care, 
I plunged into it without reservation, 
enjoying my own sensations with a cer- 
tain peculiar relish. 

The code was a rigid one; it left no 
corner unturned, no page unread, no 
depth unsounded, either physically, 
mentally, or—I had almost said moral- 
ly, but with the third in the terrestrial 
equilibrium of the art of living Lady 
Heathcote did not occupy herself or her 
pupils too much. 

Icame out of my room tinted and 
improved with tints and dyes, although 
there was no one specially to look at 
me, but it was urged that I must 
submit to this now in order that my 
nature might become accustomed to 
it by the time, when, equipped au bout 
des ongles, I should emerge from Har- 
rowden-Burleigh and secure my parti. 

To secure a parti was the acme of 
Lady Heathcote’s scheme: to this end 
all means subserved. It.:was her belief 
that the raw material mattered but little, 
and she frankly avowed that she argued 
from her own experience. 





“J,” said Lady Heathcote, “ had nei- 
ther beauty, distinction, an overplus 
of brains, nor fortuitous circumstances 
to insure my success, but I had that 
infallible instinct which urged me to 
imake the most of myself; an instinct 
dormant in many women, which merely 
requires to be awakened in order to ac- 
complish its ends.” 

Our weeks were weeks of routine, but 
to me the delicious, excruciating sar- 
casm of the whole affair rendered them 
periods of epicurean enjoyment. I 
abandoned myself to the régime much 
as, I dare say, the opium-smoker gives 
himself up to his pipe, with the added 
zest of holding the reins on my own in- 
tellect all the while and revelling in the 
brilliant Satanic, sardonic end-of-the- 
century-ism of it all. 

The day began, instructively speak- 
ing, with showing us how to walk, to 
enter aroom on different occasions, as 
for a ball, a reception, a tea, a funeral, 
a morning call; how to leave it under 
these same circumstances ; how to get 
in a carriage, and to get out. This feat 
was performed in the solemn seclusion 
of the stable-yard with the attendant 
properties of coach and footman, Lady 
Heathcote standing surveying us as 
each in turn merited her approbation 
or her frowns. How to behave under 
a series of circumstances of all kinds 
too numerous to mention; how to 
be dressed, and how not to be; how 
to treat inferiors, superiors, equals, 
friends, foes; how to dance, and how 
not to; how to approach the brink of 
risk, without tumbling over; how to 
attract the attention of men—never how 
not to!—how to pour tea, how to eat, 
and to drink. 

These were but a few of.our daily 
phases of instruction, but the points 
upon which Lady Heathcote most in- 
sisted were Conversation, Pose, Balance, 
Reserve, and Love. 

On these subjects she gave us little 
five-minute lectures of a most edify- 
ing nature, which were followed by 
as much discussion as our intellectual 
staff would permit. 

“In Conversation,” Lady Heathcote 
told us, “nothing is impossible, or un- 
mentionable. A woman of to-day, to 
succeed, must be able to converse on 
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politics, religion, atheism, occultism, 
temperance, suffrage, -divorce, educa- 
tion, slums, social reform, the relations 
and equalities of the sexes, literature, 
especially fiction; plays, music- halls, 
characterless women, and topics of all 
kinds where reputation is an unknown 
quantity.” 

As for Pose, she would have had us 
believe that its results are enormous, 
telling us that while it was only neces- 
sary to appear interested at times, it was 
imperative that we should always be 
picturesque, with a suspicion of sug- 
gestiveness ; that the pose should convey 
a tacit assentive admiration for the pre- 
dilections of the nearest man, if he 
were eligible, and that with all its es- 
piéglerie, there should always exist a 
certain deference to him as man. 

I remarked here one day that I 
called that sort of thing deceit, if not 
worse. 

Lady Heathcote smiled. ‘ My dear,” 
she replied, “your language lacks var- 
nish; it is sexual conciliation,” and 
blandly proceeded on her way. 

“Balance,” she explained, “is the 
equipoise born of experience,” and this 
equipoise she revealed as “the result of 
a perfect acquaintance with all things, 
no matter what.” 

“ But somethings are unfit, indecent,” 
I said, flushing and shame-faced. 

Lady Heathcote again smiled. “My 
dear Miss Grey, the ethics of modern 
civilization have left nothing indecent. 
Everything must be known, handled, 
and criticised. In order to arrive ata 
correct valuation of one’s self, one must 
dig up the earth as well as telescope 
the heavens. In order to battle with 
one’s tendencies, one must discover 
them.” 

“Reserve” Lady Heathcote defined 
as “‘an assumption conceded to tradition 
and useful in bringing down the game. 
Man is by nature a hunter, a pursuer ; 
so much we must concede to what we 
cannot overcome, and in deference to 
this fact, woman, in dealing with him, 
employs the weapon of reserve, and a 
most useful one it is, too.” 

I turned off in disgust to a window. 

“Has all your training but one goal, 
Lady Heathcote?” I cry ; “a man to be 
captured ?” 





































“Since Eve, who left Adam no choice, 
there being no other woman then in 
existence, my dear child, the aim of 
every well-ordered feminine mind is that 
which you are pleased to designate so 
coarsely.” 

Ilaugh. The ironical sweetness of 
Lady Heathcote’s application of “ coarse- 
ness” strikes me as delightfully funny. 

“T suppose, then,” I say, “that reserve 
is the only recognition necessary of 
man’s inherent nature ; otherwise sex is 
an unconsidered distinction minus even 
a difference ?” 

“ Sex is not in it, Miss Grey. Litera- 
ture, art, science, recognize no such 
thing ; it is one of the happy elimina- 
tions of the nineteenth century, that 
squeamishness of gender has ceased to 
affect our modern life. True, we have 
not been able to eradicate it from the 
principles which tend to the population 
of the world, but that is neither here 
nor there.” 

“'No—only everywhere,” I murmur 
under my breath. 

“‘Love—” Lady Heathcote turned her 
lorgnette upon us all as we lounged 
about the big hall in easy-chairs and 
sofas that morning— 

** Love, mes amies, is usually either an 
unknown quantity, or it is taken too 
seriously. One-half the world will never 
learn its alphabet ; one-quarter is sub- 
merged by its whelm; while the re- 
maining quarter enjoys it from one end 
of its moody gamut to the other. It is 
my aim that you should, one and all, 
belong to this last class. In order to 
do so, two things must be eradicated ; 
what is called naturalness and what 
is called unconsciousness. Both are 
foolish, well enough for peasants, and 
for poets to rhyme about, but for women 
of the world, useless. Self-conscious- 
ness is the open sesame to power over 
men and over occasions; the uncon- 
scious woman never arrives. Art, as 
differentiated from naturalness, is the 
key to getting there, especially in love. 
You must remember, too, that to love 
once is archaic and a positive negligence 
of one’s opportunities; it is the man or 
woman who loves often and with a self- 
conscious enjoyment of each successive 
phase, who derives the most from this 
possibility. Now, I want you all to 
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leave me, knowing your own powers, 
your own capacities, equipped to obtain 
the greatest possible amount of success 
in your different paths. I have, there- 
fore, decided to make an innovation ; I 
had engaged the services of Mr. Claude 
Linton, of the Haymarket Theatre. Un- 
fortunately, a despatch, received a few 
moments ago only, tells me he is too ill 
to fulfil his promise to me for to-day, but 
he is sending an adequate representa- 
tive, he assures me, in the person of Mr. 
Beresford Clyde, of the Lyceum I think, 
who will soon be with us.” 

“ How delightful!” I exclaimed ironi- 
cally. ‘“ What does he come for?” 

“To propose to you, Miss Grey, and 
to the others,” adds her ladyship with a 
smile. 

“In short, I have prepared a little 
role or code, which I sent up to town to 
Mr. Linton to study, the role of a man 
in love and proposing. This part Mr. 
Clyde will enact successively with each 
of you, beginning with Miss Grey.” 

“But my role?” I interrupt with heat 
and amusement. 

“TI leave that to your ingenuity. I 
will sit yonder. I wish to see what you 
will each do under the circumstances ; 
afterward I will point out your errors.” 

“The quintessence of jfin-de-siécle- 
ism!” cry IL “This is surely the last 
day, the last hour of the poor nineteenth 
century ;” and thereupon carriage-wheels 
crunch the gravel, and we are warned of 
the arrival of Mr. Beresford Clyde. 

It may be supposed that life at Harrow- 
den-Burleigh was monotonous ; it was far 
from it. We saw numbers of people of 
all sorts, in Lady Heathcote’s circle of 
country acquaintance. She was known 
to have “ classes,” but in what, remained 
a mystery, masquerading under the con- 
venient cognomen of “ Literature ;” and 
as her pupils, we moved about, hither 
and yon, with as much ease as each was 
mistress of. We went up to London 
for all the worst plays, for all the pict- 
ure shows ; we read all the worst books, 
and we had no end of exercise on horses 
and wheels. About the whole house 
there was an atmosphere of benignant 
insincerity, so to speak, and purposeless 
intention, which, while it awed some of 
us, yet soothed ; and to me was a never 
failing source of entertainment. 
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The announcement, then, of the “ pro- 
posal” lesson could not fail to strike my 
sense of the ludicrous. I was filled with 
merriment as Lady Heathcote, after a 
preliminary chat with the anxious lover, 
ushered me into his presence, and intro- 
duced to me Mr. Beresford Clyde. 

Jack Bingham stood before me. 

I stood before him. 

The door-bell rang (the goddess of 
mercy must have guided the ringer’s 
hand), and Lady Heathcote was called 
out of the room for a few moments. 

“ And you are here!” he says a little 
wildly. 

“And you also?” I answer with 
calmness. 

“Asa matter of pure deviltry, I as- 
sure you. Linton is ill; had told me 
something of this place as an actual and 
a remarkable spot, offered to have me 
come in his place, for the sport and 
the curiosity of the thing, and I accepted, 
under an assumed name and a pledge 
of secrecy. You know all.” 

I shrug my shoulders. 

** And you,” he says, aghast, “‘ you are 
not here of your own free will?” 

“Surely,” I say, “why not?” I look 
at him, I laugh ; it is a bewitching little 
laugh, and I know it. 

What else do Iknow? I know that 
I am what Lady Heathcote would call 
“arriving ;” that self - consciousness, 
thenceforth and forevermore, must 
dominate my being and bring to me 
what my preceptress says it will—or 
something else. 

As I laugh, Jack Bingham gazes at me 
in blank amazement. I daresay he 
never supposed I should learn such sy- 
ren notes—and Lady Heathcote re- 
turns. She pauses, listens, looks, says : 

“‘My dear Miss Gray, you are arriving; 
pray proceed. See, I will sit here. 
How far had you gotten Mr. Clyde?” 
picking up a MS. from the tabk. 

Jack Bingham seems dazed and there 
is a tiny pause—oh so tiny, because I 
answer airily for him. 

“ Lady Heathcote, dear, only so far as 
the third speech for Mr. Clyde ; pray 
give him the cue for the fourth. Yousee 
he has had little or no time to prepare 
for the—er—lesson.” 

Lady Heathcote does as she is re- 
quested, the proposal proceeds, takes 
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place, is refused. I so work out my 
role, and Lady Heathcote is simply wild 
over my success. 

After Mr. Clyde has gone to meet his 
train, she confesses that he was a “very 
poor hand at the business in the begin- 
ning with Miss Grey, but worked into it 
better at the end with little Miss -Cal- 
lowby.” TI hope he did. 


As I have said, we went up to London 
very often; and only a week after the 
visit of Mr. Beresford Clyde we found 
ourselves at Burlington House contem- 
plating some examples of the nude, and 
discussing the same with all the sang- 
froid of genuine Boulevardiéres. I was 
close to the rail and unabashed, the 
crowd pressing me and our chaperon. 
Someway, since I had discovered myself 
that day last week in the proposal les- 
son, I had become reckless, with what 
Lady Heathcote calls the “joyous reck- 
lessness of one who does a thing with 
all his wits primed and with knowledge 
of compunction and yet disdaining it.” 

She was pointing out the beauty of 
the woman’s arms in the painting, when 
I turned. Jack Bingham’s eyes and 
mine met, his just returning from their 
excursion to the nude picture, mine 
ditto; the man flushed; I don’t know 
whether the girl did or not—under the 
pink powder it was hard to tell. With- 
out a word he turned off asif he had 
been shot, linking his arm in that of the 
man who was his companion. 

Lady Heathcote had not seen him. 
Presently, when we were all sitting on 
the divans discussing “ The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith” con amore, she espied 
him and his friend. 

“There is Du Manrier!” she cries, 
“and that young actor who came down 
to Harrowden last week in Linton’s 
stead is with him.” 

Some of us craned our necks to see 
the artist-author, some of us did not. 

“Apropos,” continues Lady Heath- 
cote. ‘“ What could be more charming 
than to speak of ‘ Trilby’ while watch- 
ing her author. You have all read 
‘ Trilby,’ I will not insult your intelli- 
gence by an interrogation point.” 

“T never have,” I remarked, bluntly. 

“My love!” Lady Heathcote and 
my fellow-pupils all turn startled eyes 





upon me. “Then you will listen while 
we chat about the delightful creature, 
and I will buy you a copy before we go 
home.” 

“I don’t care to read it,” I say, 
languidly. “I know enough of it, and 
of the craze it has started in America, 
as well as here, to suffice me.” 

“Tf you know enough of Trilby, then, 
Miss Grey, give us your opinion of it,” 
says her ladyship, sharply. 

“To myself,” I answer, “I call the 
whole thing, book—granting, too, the 
genius, power, worth, and beauty of it 
—craze, fad, furore—the canonization 
of the scarlet letter. It is that to me, 
and nothing else whatever.” 

The pupils look a little alarmed. 
Strange that persons who will rhap- 
sodize over pictures of the nude—and 
Mrs. Ebbsmith plays—feel it incum- 
bent always to resent a plain Saxon 
statement of the same order of thing. 

Lady Heathcote pauses. “ My dear,” 
she finally says, “ you forget that sin is 
merely undirected attempt at develop- 
ment, and that development is prog- 
ress.” 

“Let us then stand still,” I say, “and 
cease progressing. Painters and sculp- 
tors do not select three-legged colts, 
two-headed girls, bearded ladies, or 
hunchbacks, to immortalize and place 
before us for our criticism and admira- 
tion ; composers do not hurl discords 
at our ears ; why then should literature, 
under the alias of fidelity to life, hold 
up to us the sordid, the unclean, the 
scarred, the libertines, the prostitutes, 
and, decking them with all the roses and 
lilies of its splendid imagery, bid us 
come sup, and thank, and applaud, and 
call crime innocence, and sin art? 
Why, too, does the stage, which should 
be the best mouthpiece of literature, 
play out for us the lives of women and 


men from whose actual contact we 


would shrink as from a leper?” 

“* Because, my dear, we like it; be- 
cause we are desirous of perfecting our- 
selves in the knowledge of all things, of 
sounding the depths of the most de- 
vious wanderings of the human being; 
because we all have horrible possibili- 
ties, everyone of us, and it is the trend 
of the age that we should be past- 
masters in cognizance of every degree, 
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of both innocence and what you call 
sin.” 

And then we go somewhere and eat 
ices and presently take the train for 
Leamington. 


“The season” at Harrowden-Bur- 
leigh came to an end : the eleven young 
women who had been under the guid- 
ance of its facile mistress from October 
until April, fell apart all at once, and I 
doubt if any ever beheld other again. 
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Lady Heathcote had written my moth- 
er that of all her pupils I was the one 
from whom she should expect the most ; 
that my innate vein of originality might 
surely be relied upon to land me ona 
pinnacle—a position, looking at it dis- 
passionately, which must be uncom- 
monly easeless. However, I was quit 
of Harrowden ; not sorry, nor yet glad ; 
passive as yet, save that I sent the maid 
of her ladyship’s choosing flying, and 
took one who suited me, and that lL 
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| would stand for half-hours in front of my mirror. 
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threw the pink powder in the fire, if I 
did retain the golden hair touch-up. 

Mamma took a house near Queen’s 
Gate for three months and blandly in- 
formed me that she was going to 
“ bring me out! ” 

She did, too. I had the inestimable 
privilege, accorded but few young wom- 
en, of making my bud’s bow twice. 
It was successful, too. My mother had 
the aplomb of a diplomat and at the same 
time the graciousness which a diplo- 
mat’s wife should have—but has not 
always—and then, too (why do we 
shame-facedly name the greatest factor 
last ?), she had unlimited money. The 
Americans, of course, elevated their 
brows and told one another that I had 
been launched years ago in New York; 
nevertheless, they came and bade me 
Godspeed in my new career. When 
the English people heard the tale, they 
laughed and held it a refreshing jest ; 
both sets in reality, I think, looking 
upon my mother as a woman of positive 
genius. She was. 

She had introduced me at home at 
seventeen ; I amounted to worse than 
nothing. Four years later, after only 
eight months’ seclusion, I am again a 
débutante abroad, and I am one of the 
most emphatic successes a London sea- 
son ever knew, greater than even my 
lady mother had dreamed. 

I admired her triumph intensely. It 
made her almost girlish in her beauty, 
it irradiated and enriched her whole 
nature. She was a woman than whom 
none knew better how to bask in popu- 
larity, and in her supreme content I 
found a singular pleasure. 

Du reste, for myself? At first I 
could hardly take it all seriously. I 
would stand for half-hours in front of 
my mirror wondering at the face men 
raved over, artists painted, papers re- 
produced, women envied. And well I 
might; my beauty lay not there, but 
rather where adventure spoke in my 
eyes, and where, about the turn of my 
throat, or the bend of my arm, or the 
hint of my speech, or the arrow of my 
jest, lurked all the magnificent per- 
hapses that I felt coursing at last 
through my blood and brain. 

Decidedly, I had “ discovered myself,” 
and unhesitatingly I plunged into this 
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new life for all it was worth, with now 
and then a strange backward stare at the 
listless dull girl who had once been I. 

Nothing can well be more delightful, 
more exhilarating, other matters being 
equal, than the London season. The 
very streets of Mayfair and Belgravia 
are, to my mind, redolent of the atmos- 
phere of gayety ; the glowing window 
gardens, the tint of lamp and candle- 
light through the filmy lace of the cur- 
tains, the dim mist lifting over far-off 
St. Stephens’ towers, the bustle and din, 
the fresh pure air, the crush at Hyde 
Park Corner, the soft earth of the Row 
under my horses’ hoofs, the kiss of the 
wind on my cheek, the dew on the turf, 
the man at my side—he chanced to be 
the Duke of Devonexe, and one of the 
haughtiest peers in Europe. 

A week later, I think my mother’s cup 
filled to the brim. We received our 
invitation for a four days’ visit at Marl- 
borough House. The second evening 
of our stay I am sure her cup ran over. 
I stood with His Royal Highness at my 
right, and Devonexe at my left, but I 
almost forgot myself in looking at 
mamma. She was in reality forty-one, 
but she appeared, with her slim figure, 
spirituelle features, regal little head, and 
perfect savoir faire, to be only half of it. 
She seemed in her element, proud, a 
little imperious, beautiful, conquering— 
well, it was worth all of Harrowden-Bur- 
leigh to see any other human being so 
happy. : 

Devonexe offered himself to me that 
evening, which would hardly be worth 
chronicling, save for two facts ; one was 
that I accepted him, the other that his 
proposal was utterly different from any 
of the dozens I had listened to. 

I had had my dance with my Royal 
host and been seated, when the Duke 
came up and said very quietly : 

“ Are you willing to sit a dance out 
with me in that little room yonder, 
Miss Grey ?” 

I assented, and when we reached the 
* little room yonder,” His Grace merely 
placed me ina chair and stood before me 
with his arms folded and said very calmly: 

“T want to offer you myself and all I 
have and am; I want to know if I am 
worthy your acceptance, if you will be 
my wife ?” 
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“ Are you willing td sit out a dance with me?” 


He was very pale, and there was an 
odd pressure about his lips as he leaned 
a little for my answer. Not a word of 
love, not one seeking of my hand by 
his. I realized it perfectly. It struck 
me as charming, unique, novel, com- 
bined with his paleness and that twitch 
of his mouth. 

I got up and crossed the room to the 
window ; he did not follow me, but his 
eyes did. I felt them keenly. Iturned 
back to him and looked up in his face ; 
he looked down at me, his arms still 
folded, and said very low : 

“Itis so great, so marvellous, so un- 
utterable that I dare not even say ‘I love 
you.’ I shall show it you from this time 
forth forever, and, I know you do not, 
cannot, love me now. I am content, I 


will wait; it will, it must come!” and 
His Grace’s arms are around me, and his 
lips are warm on mine. 


It is only a month ago that my mar- 
riage took place, at the chapel Royal 
Savoy, in the presence of Royalty and 
with the Prince of Darmstadt-Deszberg 
for best man, ten bridesmaids and a list 
of notable guests much longer than the 
moral law. 

We went down to Devonexe Court for 
a fortnight, and then we came on to 
America, and we are stopping at my 
mother’s house on Fifth Avenue, before 
we go to Newport. 

Eh bien, decidedly the Duchess of 
Devonexe is a success. Christie, dull, 
spiritless, uncomfortable, hopeless Chris- 
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tie is the beauty of her day, however 
long or short it may be. 
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My maid with a man’s card. 
“Mr. John Berkeley Bingham, The 


I sometimes smile as I remember Cumberland,” I read. 


what Mr. McAllister said about “the 
lash.” I have never felt it yet, but I have 
certainly “arrived ”—a knock ? 

“Yes, come in.” 


“Say to Mr. Bingham that—I will 
see him in a few moments.” 

Yes, I have “arrived,” but, tell me, 
where ? 


(A Sequel to ‘‘ A Confession of Success” is in preparation.) 


THE PRISON-KEEPER’S STORY 
By Will M. Clemens 


prison of a Western town, a coast 

town, where the lashing waves of 
the Pacific could be heard even within 
the confines of the prison walls, lay a 
dead man, an old man with white hair 
and wrinkled face. 

The prison-keeper told the story : 

“It goes a long way back, young 
man, but it don’t take long to tell it. 
Bennington, Vt., you’ve heard tell on. 
Bob Carter, him that’s dead in there, 
lived in Bennington forty years ago. 
He had a pretty wife and two as sweet 
children as you or me ever laid eyes on. 
Well, he got what you fellers call the 
Caiiforny fever. Thought he’d come to 
the coast and make his pile in a year. 

“Bob came overland with a party of 
Kansas fellers, ‘long the Santa Fé trail. 
That was somewhere in the "Forties. He 
fixed things at home so as his wife and 
kids could come by sailin’ vessel round 
the Horn. Somewhere ’bout a year after 
Bob had struck his camp here in San 
Diego, his folks started for the coast. 
His wife wrote him that she and the 
kids were to sail next day on ole Sile 
Perkins’s schooner Petrel. 

“At the end of three months folks 
hereabouts began to look for the Petrel. 
Bob Carter looked more than the rest 
of us. He’d been workin’ on the high- 
way, and laid off just a week or two 
to be at the wharf when the Petrel 
hove in sight. So Bob was down at 


[; a narrow, darkened cell in the city 


the water, with my glass in his hands, 
early and late, lookin’ for the schooner. 
Every time a sail appeared round Point 
Loma, Bob would take a fresh chaw of 
terbacker and look mighty pleased like. 

“Well, to make a long story short, a 





whole month passed and the schooner 
never came. Then New Year’s came 
again, and then the war. We all made up 
our minds that Sile Perkins’s schooner 
had gone to the bottom. We all be- 
lieved it but Bob. Every night he 
would sit on the wharf an hour or more 
waitin’ for the Petrel. An’ he used to 
say to me that she’d come to-morrow 
sure. Every night when he turned in 
at the boarding-house he went to sleep 
with the word to-morrow on his lips. 

“Well, forty years has passed and yet 
the Petrel nevercame. Bob kept looking 
for it through all these long years. Why, 
man, he’s neglected his work and lost 
many a good job, gone hungry and been 
out in the wet, just to sit on the wharf 
and look for the white sails of the 
schooner that never came. It hurt 
Bob’s head. He hasn’t been right for 
ten years or more. I’ve watched him 
close and kept him here with me, in the 
chain-gang mostly. Every night, though, 
rain or shine, I’ve ‘lowed him to go 
down to the wharf for a spell. Even 
last night he was still lookin’ for the 
Petrel in the storm. He came back 
wet and shivering, had chills and fever 
all night long, and this mornin’, just as 
the sun was peepin’ over the Cuyawaca 
range, old Bob went to sleep, and there’s 
no man hereabout can wake him. 

“Sad, ain’t it? I hope he found the 
Petrel safely anchored on the other 
shore, with his wife and kids standin’ 
on the upper deck holdin’ out their 
hands for him to come to them. If 
there is a God, and I always thought 
there be, He’d take the missin’ ship to 
heaven ‘long with Bob. Don’t you 
think so, mister?” 

















THE EMBARRASSING PREDICAMENT OF MR. T. B. GALE 
By Haddo Gordon 


R. T. B. GALE. How shall I 
M describe him, beyond saying he 
was small, very small? But you 
must not think he was of little impor- 
tance to the community. He was a man 
of spirit, a human specimen of that 
insect whose name is suggested by his 
middle initial. His honey he saved for 
the presence of the fair ones, and won- 
derful was his command over the lan- 
guage known as complimentary.’ The 
goddesses of Ancient Greece and the 
famous beauties of the past all lived 
(if we are to believe Mr. T. B. Gale) and 
walked among the groves of Kent. Di- 
anas there were several. Venus had 
any number of duplicates, and once he 
likened the dowager matron of the 
house of Smith to Juno; but then, he 
held that estimable lady decidedly in 
awe—I might suggest, was afraid of her, 
if that were possible for so gallant a 
man. 

He was, indeed, deservedly -popular 
with the young ladies. It was so 
pleasant to have such a man around, to 
tell you all the gossip and put you in 
good humor with yourself and with the 
rest of the world by compliments, and 
who with it all was so amusing. It was 
almost as good as having a pet dog in 
the house, for he did not “spoil it all” 
by demanding the hand that petted him, 
which some men unaccountably have a 
way of doing. 

His sting (and Mr. T. B. Gale could 
be very severe when he was aroused) he 
reserved entirely for men. “ For,” said 
this gallant gentleman, “ no matter what 
a young lady may say, no matter what 
she may do, or how it affects your honor, 
all that you can do as a gentleman, sir, 
is to bow and say, ‘Madame, as a lady, 
you have a right to use the weapons 
which the Creator has seen fit to give 
you, but my manhood forbids me to re- 
ply or to use arms against so fair an op- 
ponent.’” 

“ How stupid!” the young lady would 
retort with scorn. 

“ As to men, sir,” he would continue 


with marked emphasis, “ that is far dif- 
ferent ;” and then he would stop, draw 
himself up, and some have suggested 
you could see a flash in his eye. It was 
indeed a far different affair, as was shown 
by his celebrated encounter with Mr. 
James McNab, the road supervisor, over 
the question of bettering the condition 
of the Quaker Neck Road. 

Mr. McNab, who was as canny a 
Scotchman as ever lived, stood on the 
pavement, while his adversary held his 
position at the head of his porch steps. 
The Scotchman was slow and to the 
point. His opponent, feeling his supe- 
rior position, hurled back his answers 
with indignant scorn, while Miss Matil- 
da, his spinster sister, tried to restrain 
her fiery brother, but only added fuel to 
the flames. The hot blood of the High- 
lander soon stirred in the doughty Scot, 
and the word was passed which means— 
well, that you must do something des- 
perate. 

“Wait, sir; wait, sir. I will make 
you retract, sir,” shouted the little 
gentleman, and he rushed into the 
house. The next instant he reappeared 
with a great flint-lock horse-pistol in 
one hand and an old cavalry sabre, 
which had seen the War of 1812, trailing 
behind. Miss Matilda screamed and 
threw herself upon his neck, begging 
him to be calm (which was placing Mr. 
T. B. Gale at a decided disadvantage), 
while the canny Scotchman down below 
slowly drawled out, “ Do not be afraid, 
marm, he'll not hurt anybody.” 

But if we are to believe Mr. T. B. 
Gale, his popularity with the fair ones 
began almost as early as Macaulay’s 
memory of his own existence. 

“Mr. Gale,” said a young lady one 
day, as they sat on a shady porch, 
watching the boats on the Chester, 
“what do your initials stand for?” 

“ Nothing, Miss Jones, nothing ; only 
T. B., that is all.” 

“Only T. B.? Why, how funny!” 

“Not at all, Miss Jones, not at all. 
You see, when the time came for me to 
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be christened, my saintly mother was 
ata loss for aname. I was such a beau- 
tiful baby—the prettiest in the county, I 
have been told—that she could find no 
name that would do me justice. She 
went through all the names in the Bible, 
but none of them were to her taste. 
Then she tried the back of the Diction- 
ary, but wherever she found a pretty 
name the meaning was horrid. So she 
finally decided not to name me at all, 
but to wait until I grew to manhood, 
when, with her help, I could choose a 
name which would be suitable for me.” 

* But why T. B.?” 

“ Yousee, though greatly admiring the 
wisdom of my mother, which is heredi- 
tary in my family, I found, when I 
became old enough to consider such 
matters, that my name was like a jug 
without a handle, which, though it might 
contain the very best brandy, put a 
temperance argument in the way of ob- 
taining it. ‘Gale’ alone would not do. 
So I followed my mother’s example 
and made a tour of the alphabet, pick- 
ing out the letters I most admired, and 
leaving the choice of my name until 
some other time. And can you find 
a letter more stately than ‘T,’ so typi- 
cal of an upright character? or ‘B,’ so 
comfortable-looking, representing solid 
worth? Taken with ‘Gale,’ suggestive 
of a breezy and airy humor, you will 
see I have made a charming combina- 
tion.” 

Decidedly, Mr. T. B. Gale was a 
lady’sman. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
he had never been known to ask a young 
lady for her hand. The courage of the 
stout little gentleman seemed inevi- 
tably to fail him whenever the mo- 
mentous moment came, though the 
campaign was always carried on with 
the utmost gallantry. This was con- 
sidered as rather unfortunate by several 
of the Dianas to whom I have referred, 
because Mr. T. B. Gale was a man of 
some property, owning quite a number of 
fertile farms and slaves in the lower 
part of Kent, besides the family mansion 
on Water Street where he resided with 
his sister, Miss Matilda. This town 
residence, as he called it, was quite a 
commodious old brick house, with a 
wide porch in front facing the street, 
and another one in the rear overlook- 


ing an old garden, and the beauti- 
ful Chester River. A little way up the 
stream could be seen the bridge run- 
ning to the Queen Anne shore and 
forming the promenade and trysting- 
place of all the young people in the 
town—an extremely dangerous place, I 
have been informed, for young men 
who wished to remain in the state of 
single blessedness. In fact, the old 
mansion was one of the pleasantest 
houses in Chestertown, and that is say- 
ing a good deal, as everybody knows. 
For the old county seat of Kent had 
long been the home of many rich and 
well-to-do families, and had been the 
pride of the Eastern Shore, ever since 
the day when Claiborne-and his merry 
men held high carnival on Kent Isiand, 
in defiance of My Lord Baltimore and 
his Popish legions in their stronghold 
at Saint Mary’s. Since that day she had 
been the rival of that town across the 
bay, which is named after the Popish 
lord. 

Defeated in this struggle, she had set- 
tled down into the county seat of the 
rich and populous county of Kent, con- 
tent to lead a peaceful and prosperous 
existence, and to be the first town on 
the Eastern Shore. 

Now, it is a well-known fact, estab- 
lished by numerous precedents, until 
it has become a part of the common law 
pertaining to courtship and marriage, 
that a bashful man is bound to propose 
sooner or later, provided that there is 
a young lady around and that she prop- 
erly encourages so commendable a pur- 
pose. He has many difficulties in his 
way, it is true, and a hard and stony 
road to travel ; but, says a philosopher, 
he will never lack a gentle hand to help 
him over the rough places. 

Such was the case with Mr. T. B. 
Gale. After many trials and disap- 
pointments, he was at last safely landed 
in the harbor of matrimony, the method 
of his courtship showing an ingenuity 
of mind and fixity of purpose that 
stand unparalleled among the gentry 
of Kent, as may be seen by those who 
peruse this tale to its end. 

It was on the fateful bridge that he 
met the future Mrs. Gale. She had ar- 
rived that very afternoon by the steamer 
that comes puffing up the river every 
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other day. She came in the original 
package—that is, she was a maiden, not 
a widow—and now Miss Jones had 
brought her to the bridge to show her 
one of the prettiest sights in the town 
—the broad, smooth river gliding along 
beneath ; in the distance the masts and 
the rigging of the vessels standing out 
against the sky, and the long rows of 
lights on the steamer; while on the 
Queen Anne’s shore lay a _ peaceful 
farming country, fields and woods al- 
ternating until they were lost in the 
distance. Behind them was the town, 
set in a cluster of old trees and gardens, 
the lights in the houses here and there 
breaking through the dense shade, like 
so many lanterns at a féte. Above them 
shone the heavens in all their glory, 
moon and stars shining out of the 
clear blue sky, and casting their silvery 
beams across the gleaming waters. 

Going to walk on the bridge by a 
visitor was like going to a ball and 
being introduced to society ; you met 
everybody and were formally launched 
upon the society of the town. The 
master of ceremonies for the bridge 
was Mr. T. B. Gale. Dressed in his 
dark coat, white marseilles vest, white 
trousers, and broad-brimmed Panama 
hat, he was one of the exquisites of the 
place, and a leader in the fashion. He 
was among the first to welcome the 
guest to the town, taking great pleas- 
ure in showing her the beauties of the 
surroundings, telling her tales of this 
one and that one as they passed them 
in their stroll along the bridge, grow- 
ing eloquent and poetical under the in- 
fluence of the stars, the flowing river, 
and the calm beauty of the scene, un- 
til the young lady almost forgot the 
disparity in size—for she was tall and 
slender, of course—so entertained was 
she by this master of ceremonies. 

A few weeks later, I was walking down 
Queen Street with Miss Roland, for 
such was the young lady’s name. 

“T have just left a devoted admirer 
of yours, Miss Roland,” said I, for we 
had become great friends by this time. 

“Indeed !” she replied, “ and pray, who 
may he be ?” 

“Mr. T. B. Gale, a very worthy gentle- 
man, I assure you, though small.” 

“Small! I understood from him that 


he was the greatest man in Chester- 
town.” 

“ He was, before a certain young lady 
came to town; since then he has been 
quite humble.” 

“Why, am I so terrible? Tell him I 
only eat big men,” said she, as she ran 
up the steps. 

“Do not forget that ride to-morrow,” 
I called after her as she disappeared. 

“T will be ready,” came back her 
cheery answer through the doorway. 

I had my office in one of those small, 
square one-story brick structures, which 
are scattered around the edge of nearly 
every court-house green in the county 
towns in Maryland, and which serve as 
offices for lawyers and the meeting- 
places for the local political leaders on 
court days during election time. I was 
sitting in this office next morning, when 
who should walk in but Mr. T. B. Gale. 

“Gordon,” said he, in a nervous, ex- 
citable way, “I want you to do me a 
favor.” 

“With great pleasure. What is it?” 

“T hear you are going riding with 
Miss Roland this evening. Would you 
mind returning by the Radcliff Road 
about half-past six?” 

“Why, Gale, what are you up to 
now ?” said I, somewhat surprised. 

“Well, Gordon, I don’t mind telling 
you, as you are an old friend of mine. 
But you know, as everybody in the 
town seems to know, I have been des- 
perately in love with Miss Roland for a 
whole month—an age to one who is as 
much in loveasIam. I——” 

“Why do you not tell her so, then?” 
said I, hoping to save myself from the 
torrent I saw coming. 

“That's just it. I don’t know 
whether she cares for me or not. [al- 
ways lose my courage when I am in her 
presence. Whenever yousee that young 
lady, sir, her tall, slender form, dark- 
brown eyes, and wavy hair, so stately 
and graceful, a queen among women, it 
seems almost a profanation for one to 
think of such a thing then, sir.” 

“T wish I could help you, my dear 
fellow.” 

* You can if you will ride down the 
Radcliff Road. You know the bend in 
the road just beyond Radcliff, where the 
woods are the thickest, and the old oak 
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that stands there? Well, Ithought—but 
you must promise not to tell anybody— 
if Miss Roland should come riding by 
that oak and see me hanging there, she 
might ‘i 

“Hanging! What do you mean, 
man ?” 

“Oh, I do not mean hanging in real 
earnest. You remember the big limb 
that stretches over the road? Well, 
about four feet below that is a large 
knot. I thought I could rest a foot on 
that, put my head through the noose, 
and be quite comfortable until you 
came.” 

“Well, I be hanged myself, Gale, if 
you are not the biggest fraud in town.” 

“Do you think it will make any dif- 
ference with her, old fellow?” he asked, 
with an anxious face. 

“Will it? You go ahead and I will 
be there.” 

Thank you, thank you,” and the lit- 
tle man forgot his pomposity as he 
thanked me and left the office. 

*“Get a nice easy rope so as not to 
scratch your neck,” I called after him. 

It was pleasant riding with so charm- 
ing a young lady as Miss Roland, that 
calm afternoon, and I almost forgot my 
promise to Mr. T. B. Gale, until a men- 
tion of his name by Miss Roland re- 
called it to me, and we turned into the 
Radcliff Road. 

“You will be sorry yet for the way 
you treat that young gentleman,” I 
remarked. 

* Will you let me know when I am 
to put on mourning, and when I shall 
let my tears begin to flow?” 

“That might be sooner than you 
think, young lady. How do you know 
that you have not driven him to commit 
suicide already ?” 

“Mr. Gale commit suicide? Oh, the 





idea,” and she laughed merrily; but 
the laugh died on her lips, for just at 
this moment we rode round the turn 
in the road, and saw Mr. T. B. Gale 
hanging by his neck from the limb, his 
face distorted and tongue extended, a 
grewsome sight. 

A scream recalled me: “ Merciful 
heavens, Mr. Gale has hanged himself,” 
and the young lady fell back in a dead 
faint. Luckily I was near, and in an 
instant I had lifted her from the horse 
and laid her on the bank of the road. 

I had heard a glad “ whoopee ” from 
Mr. T. B. Gale as the young lady 


fainted, but now a stifled exclamation _ 


and a choking sound made me look up, 
to see that young gentleman swinging 
by ‘his neck sure enough, and making 
desperate efforts to grasp the tree with 
his hands. In his joy at discovering 
what he had taken to be evidence of 
Miss Roland’s partiality for him, he 
had forgotten about the knot on which 
his foot rested, and the next instant he 
was swinging into space. 

To run to the tree, grasp his legs and 
lift him up was the work of asecond. In 
another his hands had caught the tree, 
and then it was only the question of a 
few moments to relieve our hero from 
the danger of death by strangulation. 


In kindness to my readers I will let 
them finish this tale, for they will sure- 
ly guess that as a certain young lady 
slowly recovered we heard a whisper of 
“T. B.” and then—in fact it was not 
long before I was the best man at a 
pretty little wedding in an old brick 
church down in Somerset, the home of 
the bride. And I know a gentleman 
who to this day always advises young 
men to marry, “even if you have to 
hang for it, sir.” 


ONE MOONLIGHT 


FROM THE PERSIAN 


He kissed a crescent on my lips, 
Half-circle sweet, if small; 

It burns a Heaven upon the night— 
It holds an Orient’s All. 


Lucy CLEVELAND. 

















GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 


HERE are no limits to the sover- 
A i eignty of melody, nor to the 

autocracy of its chief exponents 
when in the prime of their popularity, 
as has been again and again demon- 
strated by grand opera artists during 
the century now nearing its end. Yet 
the rule of the queens and kings of song 
has invariably depended for its longev- 
ity upon the will or caprice of their 
most devoted subjects. This has been 
practically attested by the ephemeral 
nature of the triumphs achieved by 
both the song birds and their mana- 
gers. ; 

With rare exceptions, the greatest 
singers have only succeeded in becom- 
ing famous by unflinching, patient, and 
incessant voice culture ; the most suc- 
cessful in developing their natural tone 
gifts have then not only been petted and 
féted ad nauseam, but have evolved into 
full-fledged nobles through matrimonial 
alliances with long titles and empty 
pockets. Unhappily, advancing age 
and fading vocal powers soon relegate 
these butterfly favorites into obscure 
and ofttimes indigent seclusion, or to 
the grinding toil of cultivating young- 
er and fresher voices for the purpose of 
duplicating their own experiences with 
a new and more exacting generation 
of opera patrons. 

In like manner, the fate of grand 
opera impresarios has been even less 
enviable ; for, with the exception of 
Abbey and Grau, who are battling 
with the financial agonies of operatic 
management at the Metropolitan, pov- 


I 


singers and grand opera managers is 
not an earthly Eden. 

Cannon and muskets furnished the 
music which inaugurated the birth of 
the year of our Lord 1800, for Europe 





Mme. Pasta. 


had been for years a vast military camp, 
and our own constellation of infant 
States had just emerged from colonial 
dependency into a condition of inde- 
pendent sovereignty. All the arts ex- 
cept those of war and reusic languished 
until the overthrow of Napoleon, in the 
fifteenth year of the youthful century, 
when peace asserted her gentle sway, 


erty and oblivion have been the lot of and brought rest to the troubled na- 


nearly all their New York predecessors 
of the past hundred years. Palmo, 
Ullman, Max Maretzek, Maurice and 
Max Strakosch, Colonel Mapleson, and 
others of lesser note, have all shared the 
same fate. They became poor, and were 
soon forgotten by the public, for which 
they had so earnestly labored. It is 
therefore clear that the life of famous 


tions. 

There were no really grand operas 
in those days, for the compositions then 
presented as operas contained a few 
very fluent melodic numbers linked to 
the merest thread of a story. The prin- 
cipals sang but did not act, and the 
orchestras were of limited numbers and 
power. The instruments were chiefly 
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string, reed, and wood, except a quar- 
tette of French horns, a couple of slide- 
trombones, and probably trumpets, or 
key-bugles. 

Brass valve instruments were un- 
known, so that the composers of the 
period aimed to create vocal melodies 
of difficult execution, especially for so- 
pranos and tenors. 

The first marvellous vocalist of the 
present century was the beautiful and 
gifted Angelica Catalani, whose lovely 
and sympathetic singing of .the Ave 
Maria Stella, in the convent of Santa 
Lucia, moved her listeners to tears. 
Catalani studied hard, and when only 
sixteen an accident gave her the chance 
of her life. The prima donna of La 
Fenice, at Venice, died suddenly, and 
the manager in his dire necessity se- 
cured Angelica to create the title role of 
*‘Lodoiska,” then announced for a first 
presentation. The handsome face, the 
tall, elegant, noble figure, and the won- 
derfully tuneful and flexible soprano of 
the purest quality with a compass of 
three octaves, made such a profound 
impression, that even in those days of 
slow travel, Catalani’s fame soon reached 
Paris, and in a very short period Cau- 
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laincourt, Napoleon’s private 
secretary, besieged the young 
prima donna with tempting 
offers to locate in the gay 
French capital. 

Catalani’s voice was the 
wonder of the period—in fact 
the greatest solo flutists of 
that day trembled when com- 
pelled to play any of the va- 
riations she could so brill- 
iantly sing — but otherwise 
her education had been some- 
what neglected. It is related 
that while singing at a Ger- 
man ducal court, she ob- 
served the marked attention 
paid to the illustrious Goethe, 
and inquired who he was. 

“ That, madam, is the cel- 
ebrated Goethe,” was the re- 

ly. 
“ “Goethe — Goethe?” she 
asked, with a puzzled air. 
“On what instrument: does 
he play?” 

“He is the renowned au- 
thor of ‘The Sorrows of Werther,’ 
madam.” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember,” she said ; 
then addressing the great man with 
curt vivacity, added, “ Ah, sir, what an 
admirer I am of Werther.” 

Goethe, always a devotee of beauty, 
bowed profoundly. 

“T never,” she continued, “saw any- 
thing so laughable in my life. What a 
capital farce it is!” 

“The ‘Sorrows of Werther,’ a farce, 
madam ?” responded the poet, in frigid 
tones. 

“Oh, yes,” said Catalani, with a burst 
of laughter, “never was there anything 
so exquisitely ridiculous.” The great 
prima donna was referring to a stage 
burlesque of the famous work which 
she had seen at a German theatre. 

Subsequently Catalani married Cap- 
tain Valabréque, a dashing young 
French officer, who soon dissipated her 
money at the gaming-table; but the 
great Napoleon, who had heard her sing 
at St. Cloud, made good her losses and 
paid her stupendous fees not to go to 
London. Yet her ambition and her 
husband’s greed soon found her at the 
King’s Opera House in the British capi- 
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tal, where she electrified her audience 
by singing “ Rule Britannia.” 

Catalani made several tours of the 
European capitals and amassed fortunes 
for her husband to squander, until an 
attack of cholera in the summer of *49 
ended her exceptionally brilliant eareer, 
of which a chronicler of her time says : 
“Catalani earned $250,000 in eight 
years. Is it not a wonderful sum of 
money to earn by singing?” I shall 
leave Adelina Patti to reply, as she nets 
more than that each season. 

In opera, as in other creations of the 
brain, demand 
brings supply, and 
the early years of 
this century 
brought to the sur- 
face three great 
masters of operatic 
melody : Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Bel- 
lini; and in their 
wake appeared the 
three great queens 
of melody, Giu- 
ditta Pasta, Marie 
Malibran, and Giu- 
lia Grisi. 

Catalani had al- 
ready created a 
sensation in Ros- 
sini’s “ Semiram- 
ide,” and after that 
great composer 
had wedded the 
beautiful Mlle. Col- 
bran he starred her 
for a time exclu- 
sively in that ope- 
ra. But the mantle of Catalani had fallen 
upon the shoulders of Pasta, the lovely 
Jewess, whose earlier efforts were not 
promising. Relentless application and 
persistent study soon developed her 
marvellous voice, which ranged from A 
above the bass clef to D in alt. The 
upper notes were of rare sweetness, 
while her lower tones swam in tears, 
and their emotional effect upon her 
hearers was such as to beget scenes of 
the most thrilling enthusiasm. 

Pasta was the first prima donna to 
act a part in opera, and her poses were 
extremely classical. In both tragedy 
and comedy this lyric queen has had 
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only one equal, and that was Pauline 
Lucca. As Mary Stuart, Norma, Medea, 
and Ofello, with Sontag as Desdemona, 
Madame Pasta was regarded by contem- 
poraneous critics as a voca] and dra- 
matic phenomenon. 

After singing in all the large cities of 
Europe, and on some occasions with 
Rubini and Lablache, Pasta went to 
Trieste. Here one day a blind child of 
three years begged for her blind moth- 
er. Pasta, bursting in tears, gave the 
child all the money in her purse, while 
her friends praised her bounty. 

“T want no com- 
pliments,” sobbed 
the singer. ‘“ This 
child’s demand for 
charity was sub- 
lime ; I saw at one 
glance all the mis- 
eries of the moth- 
er, the wretched- 
ness of their home, 
and all the gloom 
they suffer.” 

After sixteen 
years of unremit- 
ting labor, all Pas- 
ta’s earnings were 
swept away by the 
failure of a Vienna 
bank, but she la- 
bored on, and la- 
ter retired to a 
chateau at Como, 
where she died in 
the spring of 1865. 

It was not long 
after Pasta’s ad- 
vent on the ope- 
ratic stage that a dangerous rival for 
supremacy loomed up in the début of 
Signorina Marietta Malibran, daughter 
of the famous composer and singer, 
Garcia, and sister of the great Paulina 
Viardot-Garcia, who later on created 
the immortal role of Fides in Meyer- 
beer’s immortal “ Le Prophéte.” 

Young Marietta and her sister suf- 
fered fearfully at the hands of their 
cruel father, who beat them so often 
and so severely that their shrieks star- 
tled their neighbors. These, however, 
became accustomed to the daily evi- 
dences of paternal brutality, and when 
strangers stopped to inquire the cause 
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of the screams uttered by the poor vic- 
tims, they were told, “Oh! nothing ; 
only old Garcia teaching his girls to 
sing operas.” 

However, this severe training bore 
fruit, for at the age of fifteen, Marietta’s 
début in London, as Rosina in Rossini’s 
“Tl Barbiere di Seviglia,” at the King’s 
Theatre, carried all before it, and it is 
said nearly broke Pasta’s heart, as that 
prima donna would have sung in the 
rdle had she not been confined to her 
bed by a serious illness. Soon after, the 
new lyric favorite crossed the Atlantic 
and made her début at the Park Thea- 
tre, in New York, where the purity of 
her voice and method, her youth, beauty, 
and dramatic talent created a profound 
impression. Her repertory comprised 
the works of Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini, and she established herself per- 
manently in the favor of our Knicker- 
bocker ancestors. 

It was here that the cruelties of her 
father, Signor Garcia, culminated in 
compelling the lovely young prima donna 
to marry M. Malibran, a local French 
merchant, twice her age, who was then 
on the verge of business failure. The 
insolvent bridegroom, finding that he 
could not control his wife’s earnings, led 
her a very bitter life, and despite her 
marvellous artistic and financial success- 
es in this country, she suddenly left Mali- 
bran and escaped to Paris, where she 
obtained a divorce which left her free to 
marry again. 

Her entrance upon the French opera 
stage began an era of astonishing tri- 
umphs. In fact the Parisians went 
Malibran-mad ; but the poor woman’s 
troubles began anew with a second mat- 
rimonial venture, in which, to use a 
homely expression, she jumped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. She wed- 
ded with De Beriot, the famous Belgian 
composer and violinist; and his domi- 
neering irritability resulted in continu- 
ous domestic discords, which nearly 
drove her to suicide. 

Malibran continued her professional 
tours of Europe, and these were repeated 
ovations to the great singer. As a horse- 
woman Malibran was unsurpassed, and 
while at St. Petersburg she fell from 
her horse and injured her head, but was 
afraid to tell her husband, because he 
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had forbidden her to ride. While suf- 
fering from this mishap ‘she went to 
sing at the Manchester Festival, where, 
after vocalizing with wonderful brill- 
iancy, she fell shrieking to the ground 
and went into a succession of convul- 
sions. 

The doctors, as was then the custom, 
bled her mercilessly ; and, recovering 
slightly, she went to London and sang 
the next day. A relapse followed, and, 
when an Italian doctor came to see her, 
she exclaimed: “I am a slain woman, 
doctor ; they have bled me.” 





Grisi. 


Malibran died, as Molitre would have 
put it, of two English doctors and a 
lancet. She was scarcely cold when De 
Beriot rushed off to London to secure 
the dead singer’s property. 

Giulia Grisi then became the legiti- 
mate successor to the throne of grand 
opera. Of splendid presence, with mag- 
nificent eyes illuminating a face of more 
than womanly gentleness, of a disposi- 
tion replete with sweetness and sympa- 
thy, and with a voice and talents which 
stamped her as the great dramatic song- 
stress of her time, it was no wonder that 
she was at once installed in popular as 
well as in intellectual favor. Besides 
these great personal qualities, it was her 
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good fortune to have her name indisso- 
lubly associated with that of Mario, than 
whom no greater tenor has ever lived. 
Giulia Grisi was seventeen when she 
first sang in opera, at Bologna, in 1829, 
but her greatest triumph was subse- 
quently achieved as Semiramide, at 
the Paris opera. Her surpassing rich- 
ness and flexibility of voice and intense 
dramatic powers, created a sensation 
which culminated into what may be 
termed popular affection after her act- 
ing of the Druid Priestess in “ Norma.” 
Her reign of thirty years on the lyric 
stage brooked no rival, for she was rec- 
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ognized as the absolute queen of grand 
opera. Like her predecessors, Giulia 
Grisi married unhappily, and became the 
Countess de Meley; but the union was 
of short duration, as an attachment had 
sprung up between her and the tenor 
Mario, and received the sanction of the 
Church, which granted her a divorce 
from her first husband. By Mario she 
had six daughters, three of whom died 
in youth. , 

Grisi was fond of repartee, and on 
one occasion she met the Emperor Nich- 
olas of Russia on the Nevsky Perspec- 
tive, St. Petersburg, while promenading 
with her three daughters. 

“So these are your little Grisettes,” 
said the Emperor jocularly, greeting 
Madame Grisi. 

“No, Sire,” responded the great sing- 
er, “they are my Marionettes.” 
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In 1854, Grisi and Mario made their 
first appearance at the Academy of 
Music, in New York City, in the opera 
of “Norma,” and although Grisi was rec- 
ognized as an “immense ” artist by the 
critics of the day, especially as the hero- 
ine of ‘“Semiramide,” ‘“ Norma,” and 
“La Favorita,” she was not deemed 
great in “La Sonnambula,” “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and “Il Barbiere.” The 
support was inferior, the acoustics of 
the house bad, and the management of 
Mr. Hackett far from wise. Hence the 
season did not prove satisfactory. 

After an extraordinary career of ar- 
tistic success, Madame Grisi died at Ber- 
lin, of pneumonia, in 1869, and her first 
husband, the Count de Melcy, accord- 
ing to French law inherited all her 
property, thereby, leaving the tenor 
Mario almost penniless in his old age. 

The quartette of vocal graces repre- 
sented by Catalani, Pasta, Malibran, and 
Grisi, developed into an incomparable 
quintette of song birds when Henrietta 
Sontag dazzled the Viennese lovers of 
opera at her début as the heroine of 
Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” in October, 1823. 
Young and handsome, of exquisitely 
charming manners, she revealed a pure 
soprano voice of extraordinary volume, 
compass, and brilliancy. Courteous to 
her associates and loyal to her managers, 
Mile. Sontag never wilfully disappointed 
an audience—a fault too common with 
her latter-day sisters of the lyre. 

In proof of her fidelity to her sense 
of right, and to the demands of art, it 
is told that on one occasion during her 
term at Castle Garden, in this city, in 
1855, under the direction of Mr. Max 
Maretzek, Bellini’s opera “I Puritani ” 
was announced with another prima 
donna as the principal. About noon of 
the day immediately preceding the 
proposed performance, Mr. Maretzek 
was informed that the lady assigned to 
the chief réle was too ill to appear. In 
a state of mind bordering on despera- 
tion the excited impresario rushed to 
Staten Island, where Sontag occupied a 
cottage; it was pretty late when he 
reached his destination. With many 
misgivings as to the chances for the 
success of his mission, Mr. Maretzek re- 
lated his dilemma, and solicited the 
services of the celebrated diva to help 
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him out. Her husband, the Count 
Rossi, almost beside himself with indig- 
nation, demanded to know when his 
wife had become a substitute, or under- 
study for other singers. And then 
turning to Sontag, exclaimed with much 
temper in his tones, “You will not 
sing.” 

Sontag had for some time listened to 
a disagreeable adverse discussion of 
the subject by her husband and another 
impresario who had just made a passing 
eall, and then, with much calmness of 
manner, she observed : 

“ That’s enough, gentlemen. This is 
not a question of dignity, or money— 
it is to prevent a disappointment of the 
public.” Then she added, “I will sing ; 
only please inform the lady, as a matter 
of courtesy, that I will sing her part if 
she has no objection.” What an ex- 
ample for the divas of to-day ! 

A native of Prussia, Henrietta Sontag 


Mme. Sontag. 


was almost worshipped by all the Ger- 
mans, as she had proved to be the first 
singer of the Teutonic race to ascend 
the lyric throne of Europe. As an ex- 
ample of the exaggerated forms of ad- 
ulation indulged in by the young 
aristocrats of the German states, toward 
their petted songstress, one admirer 
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used her cast-off shoe as a goblet from 
which he sipped his wine, while on an- 
other occasion several Berlin university 
students overturned her post-chaise into 
the river Spree, so that nobody should 
sit in it after her. Luckily the coach 
was empty. 

Mlle. Sontag was married to the 
Count Rossi, Secretary to the Sardinian 
Legation at Berlin, and retired from 
the stage a happy wife. But the revo- 
lution of 1848 came and swept away 
the Count’s estates, in which her earn- 
ings had been invested, and after a 
domestic repose of nearly twenty years 
Sontag was once more compelled to 
brave the footlights, driven there to 
seek support for herself and family. 

It was after her return to her profes- 
sional pursuits, and a brief engagement 
in London, that Sontag visited this 
country, Havana, and Mexico. That she 
did well here, is a matter of record, al- 
though the best seats in Castle Garden 
were sold at one dollar. Subsequently 
she created a sensation at the Teatro 
Tacon, Havana, and from there she 
journeyed to the city of Mexico, where 
she was greeted with much honor and 
profit. Sontag died from an attack of 
cholera in the city of the Montezumas ; 
a sad termination to the romantic career 
of one of the noblest artists and purest 
women that had yet adorned the tem- 
ples of melody. 

This brief résumé of some of the most 
exalted singers of this century brings 
me to the duty of sketching the career 
of the world-famed Jenny Lind—a fa- 
miliar name, honored alike by the moth- 
ers, wives, and good women of all civil- 
ized climes. As a singer, Jenny Lind 
belonged to the public, but as a woman 
she was sanctified by the domestic graces 
which constitute the crown of the gen- 
tler sex. 

In 1838, when seventeen years old, she 
made her début, at her native city of 
Stockholm, as Agatha, in Weber's opera, 
“Der Freischiitz,” thrilling the au- 
dience with the bird-like beauty of 
her tones and astonishingly agile vocal 
Jioriture, especially in long, complicated 
cadenzas. She supplemented this suc- 
cess with a like triumph in the leading 
part of Weber’s opera, “Euryanthe,” 
but her culminating vocal glories were 
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achieved as Alice in Meyerbeer’s opera 
** Robert le Diable.” 

Subsequently Jenny Lind visited 
Paris, then the Mecca of the entire guild 
of singers, and after earnest study made 
her long-coveted premiére ih 1844, at 
the Opera House, as the Druid Priest- 


ess in “ Norma,” which secured an ova- 
tion for the gifted nightingale, the like 
of which had never before been accord- 
ed to any artist in the French capital. 
Acknowledged by the musical censors 
and dilettanti as the first cantatrice in the 
world, her fame was extolled throughout 
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Europe and America, and for four subse- 
quent years her engagements in operas, 
concerts, and oratorios yielded enormous 
financial returns. 

It was in 1850 that the late P. T. 
Barnum secured the services of the 
Swedish Nightingale for an American 
tour, a circumstance which he proceeded 
to advertise in regular showman style. 
He arranged for the sale of seats at auc- 
tion for the initial concerts, and his 
friend and Broadway neighbor, Genin 
the hatter, and several other storekeep- 
ers were pressed into service as co-ad- 
vertisers of themselves and the concerts, 
by paying (on paper) fabulous sums as 
a premium for the first choice of seats. 

The bait proved to be very effective, 
as it prompted all the wealthy New 
Yorkers to go and do likewise, or lose 
the opportunity of obtaining reasonably 
good seats at any price. The upshot of 
Mr. Barnum’s sensational methods of 
advertising spurred popular curiosity to 
such a pitch that the receipts of these 
hundred concerts reached a phenomenal 
total, of which Jenny Lind’s share footed 
up to $302,000. The first concert drew 
the extraordinary sum of $20,000. 

After singing an aria one night at a 
Castle Garden concert, there was a bois- 
terous recall, and as Jenny Lind came 
toward the footlights, she observed John 
Howard Payne entering a box. Then 
her bird-like voice began to warble the 
melody of “Home, Sweet Home,” with 
such tender pathos and fervid intensity 
that for a moment those in front seemed 
to have become spellbound ; but only 
for a moment—then the entire audience 
rose up, and continuous salvos of cheers 
convinced both singer and composer 
that public admiration for them was as 
sincere as it was spontaneous. 

During her stay in this country, Jen- 
ny Lind distributed $90,000 among va- 
rious charitable institutions, besides 
dispensing alms privately to hundreds 
of indigent people. Early in 1852, at 
Boston, the young and gifted prima 
donna was married to Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, a talented pianist, and also 
her accompanist on her concert tour. 
Soon after this event the happy couple 
returned to England, where an enthusi- 
astic welcome awaited the popular bride. 


While in London she sang chiefly at 
concerts and oratorios, which yielded 
her large sums of money with which to 
gratify her philanthropic inclinations. 
During a visit to the city of Bath, she 
entered an almshouse, ostensibly to rest, 
but in reality to find some object for her 
exercise of charity. An old woman in 
the place soon began to talk to some of 
her companions in poverty, and referred 
to Jenny Lind’s arrival in the city to 
sing at a concert, and the pleasure that 
people who could afford to pay would 
derive from hearing her sing. 

“ For myself,” said the old woman, “I 
have lived in this world a long time, and 
have now only one desire before I die, and 
that is to hear that wonderful voice.” 

* Would that make you happy?” was 
the response. 

“Ay, that it would,” said the old 
woman, with a sigh ; “ but I shall never 
hear her, for I cannot leave this place.” 

‘Don’t be too sure,” replied the kind- 
hearted Jenny. “Sit down, my friend, 
and listen.” At once the vocalist warbled 
a beautiful and difficult aria ; then, saying 
good-by, she turned back to the almost 
dazed old woman, saying: “ Be happy, 
for you’ve just heard Jenny Lind.” 

There is, however, another side to the 
picture. This great artist was somewhat 
jealous of her rivals, as was instanced on 
one occasion when she went to hear 
Adelina Pattias Rosina. After the “ Una 
voce poco fa,” Jenny Lind left the opera 
house, observing to a friend softo voce, 
“Patti can act, but she cannot sing.” 
Later on the fair singer attended a gar- 
den-party given by Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
and while chatting with some friends, a 
gentleman in an adjoining chair made 
some remarks about the opera, and 
spoke of Christine Nilsson as the Swed- 
ish Nightingale. Instantly Jenny Lind 
sprang from her seat, exclaiming, in a 
voice quivering with rage: 

“You are wrong, sir, you are grossly 
wrong—I am the Swedish Nightingale 
—I am Jenny Lind.” 

After a notably happy domestic and 
public career, this ornament of the sis- 
terhood of song passed away at Mal- 
vern Wells, England, beloved by all who 
knew her, for her purity of character and 
genuine philanthropy. 
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A witcHinc romance I’ve been reading to day, 
A tale of a far-away age, 
With knights and fair ladies in gallant array, 
And a love-scene on every third page. 
(So different from things nowadays, don’t you know; 
"Twas a lovely old time—was that Long, Long Ago!) 


The men were so handsome, so gay, debonair, 
And made love in so charming a way, 
And the maidens were all so bewitchingly fair, 
At least so the stories all say. 
(Oh, why couldn’t I, I should just like to know, 
Have been one of those maidens of Long, Long Ago?) 


With bold cavaliers all a-seeking my hand, 
And killing each other for me, 
And a dear, wicked duke, with a castle so grand— 
How perfectly lovely *twould be! 
(I declare—though ’tis dreadfully wicked, I know— 
I just envy those maidens of Long, Long Ago!) 


To be sure, there are some points this age to redeem ; 
The men aren’t all hideous now, 
And Newport and tennis and chocolate ice-cream 
Aren’t bad in their way, Ill allow. 
(They never rode wheels, nor went yachting, you know, 
Nor had “rights,” did the maidens of Long, Long Ago !) 


I suppose I myself am not really a fright, 
At least some one told me—oh, well, 
“Sir Marmaduke Aubrey de Vere” is all right, 
But “ Gray-Percy” sounds passably swell.— 
(Hark, the bell!—Ned! Oh, well, after all, I don’t know 
That I envy the maidens of Long, Long Ago!) 
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the natal endowments of physi- 
cal attractiyeness, than on the 
charm she can acquire by studied vivac- 
ity. Given only a pair of sparkling 
eyes, and the French woman is fully 
accoutred for conquest. Lips that are 
neither full nor rosy, take on a charm 
of their own when they are the portal, 
if not of a bonbon, at least of a bon 
mot. Engaging smiles are a good sub- 
stitute for peach-bloom on a woman’s 
cheeks. Even the lucky possessor of 
a fine figure is often more clumsy than 
majestic, and at a manifest disadvan- 
tage against a sprightly and nimble 
woman of less imposing architecture. ° 
There is, after all, nothing that palls 
so soon on admiration, not to say af- 
fection, as a beautiful body 


‘| tte Gallic woman relies less upon 
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their possessors into trouble. Each re- 
quires a vast amount of studious care 
and laborious improvement. Beauty, in 
fact, is physical genius. And ugliness 
is physical idiocy. “ 

As men have the cursed craving for 
gold, so the feminine characteristic is 
pulchritudinis sacra fames. When too- 
partial Fortune has lavished on one 
woman both beauty and brains, then 
trouble is brewing for unlucky man- 
kind. The two-fold ambition of such a 
woman is formidable indeed, and tire- 
less. Not even governments are be- 
yond her aspiration, and she becomes 
the power behind the throne of a Peri- 
cles, or sets a world-ruling empire at 
odds, orders such a naval battle as the 
fiasco at Actium, and drags down her 





devoid of mental charm. It 
is like serving “yarb” tea {7 
in a Satsuma cup. Such | 
ill- supported beauties are |) 
like those limited éditions 
de lure of intolerably emp- 
ty literature published in 
velvet and gold at the au- 
thor’s expense. 

I am very far from mean- 
ing to say, by all this, that 
beauty is vanity. Every fair 
face, every symmetrical 
form, is a benison to thank 
Heaven for. The passing 
of a beautiful woman along 
a staring street is like the 
soul-cheering progress of a 
ravishing melody. Beauty 
should be allowed to cover 
a multitude of sins. It is 
very much like genius. Both 
are the gifts of a mysterious 
Providence, or chance, or 
luck, or whatever you may 
happen to believe in just 
now. Neither is a deserved 
reward for anything credit- 
able to the possessor, unless 
for good deeds in a previ- 
ous life—if you accept Me- 
tempsychosis. Both genius 
and beauty are apt to get 
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lover and all Egypt in her own wreck. 
She rises from poverty to the scarlet 
estate of a royal mistress, and dispenses 
lavish favors as one to the manner born. 
Her fair fingers do not fail to meddle 
with the wheels even of republics. 

But the widest field to-day, for a 
woman both fair to see and good to 
hear, is the stage. Here beauty, with 
the minimum support of ability, will 
speedily afford her opportunities. The 
best actress can hardly succeed without 
a good measure of physical attractive- 
ness. The most unskilful follower of 
Thespis may find a primrose path to 
fame, if she is blest with unusual 
beauty. This is not, after all, so la- 
mentable as some would have us be- 
lieve. 

If it is a virtue to hide away a noble 
poem or a superb novel in perpetual 
manuscript, or in an expensive or lim- 
ited edition ; if it is one of the human- 
ities to lock up art treasures in private 
galleries ; if it is generous to build high 
fences around flower-beds and parks ; 
if it is benevolent to keep music im- 
prisoned in the hush of a grim library, 
and to allow no street-pianos down the 
aisles of tenement-forests ; then it is 


not miserly or churlish to hide beau- 
tiful woman away from the benediction 
of grateful eyes in the jail of a seraglio, 
and send her forth only under heavy 
veils. 

If it is piety to thank Heaven for fair 
meadows and rare skies, the grace of 
trees, and the color of flowers, it is sure- 
ly not heathenish to be more grateful 
for the superior shapeliness and the 
richer hues of a beautiful woman. 
Therefore, blessings be on the theatre 
that gives us a sight of. women who, 
whether orthodox or not, and whether 
artistic or not, are at least a rest and a 
banquet for eyes weary of gray pave- 
ments and glum office-buildings, stingy 
of the sky.—But all this fine writing 
has precious little bearing on the 
French type of beauty. 

When I said that actual physical at- 
tractiveness is rarer among French 
women than their general effectiveness 
would lead one to believe, I had no idea 
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of denying the existence of such beauty 
altogether. Far be it from me to 
speak with so little gallantry ; and, 
farther, to speak with so little truth. 
But Sara Bernhardt is a somewhat sub- 
limed type of French charm. Endowed 
with neither an imposing form nor ex- 
cellent features, she is so imbued with 
fire, so restless with activity, so acute 
in foreseeing effects, and so dramatic 
in realizing them, so full of that ques- 
tion-begging thing we call magnetism, 
that she takes on a beauty of expfession 
and carriage that lifts her above many 
a statelier, many a fairer woman. 

Modern France is not without heir- 
esses to the feminine beauty that has 
always played about her history with a 
flame too frequently baleful. In the 
Bois de Boulogne, boiling, like Juvenal’s 
Rome, with carriages, one can see many 
a regal beauty lacking only the oppor- 
tunity to add a king’s scalp to her tuft- 
crowded belt. At the Gymnase, at the 
Opéra, all about all Paris and all France, 
stride potential Aspasias. 

Among the languid indolents may be 
a Duchesse de Longueville, inactively 
serene only until some opportunity for 
political trouble occurs. Many a latter- 
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day Ninon de Lenclos reigns in the 
salons, consulted, between amours, by 
respectful philosophers, and taken as 
critic by young Moliéres. This gorgeous 
arbitress of elegancies, wasting her 
time on gowns and small flirtations, 
needs only a chance to become as verita- 
ble a prime-minister as any Marquise 
de Pompadour. Those three rival graces 
are as well endowed to be the succes- 
sive rulers of a court as any Mlle. de 
la Vallicre, Marquise de Montespan, or 
Mme. de Maintenon. Modern France 
could quickly scrape up a Marion De- 
lorme, an Agnés Sorel, or a Diane de 
Poictiers, or another Belle Ferronniére, 
if need be. Beauty did not die with 
Mme. Récamier. Doubtless an admixt- 
ure of bravery and beauty would be 
forthcoming if there were occasion for 
a faithful Princesse de Lamballe or an 
avenging Charlotte Corday. The mod- 
ern stage has women as fair as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur or any of her rivals. 

But alas! the modern French woman 
is so timid of the notoriety of the cam- 
era, that it is quite impossible to buy 
her picture, unless she is an actress. 
Fortunately the English and American 
women are not so timid of their beauty, 
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and it is possible to get types 
of the beauty of all walks in 
life. So, while I maintain 
that the characteristic French 
charm is rather vivacity of 
manner than perfection of 
feature, and rather grace of 
intellect than spirituality of 
flesh, there are surely more 
than a few who satisfy all 
the canons of sheer physical 
charm. 

The French themselves ad- 
mit the superior beauty of 
the American girl, even 
though they may be horrified 
at the freedom of her life and 
her ignorance of the shoulder- 
shrugging nuances deemed 
the end of all refinement over 
there. But they are begin- 
ning to feel the genial influ- 
ence of liberty among our 
women, and it is leavening 
their immemorial idolatry of 
the chaperon as the preven- 
tive of all evil and the warder- 
off of all temptation. <A few 
centuries of the worship of 
conventionality and good 
form have left so much to be 
ashamed of in French social 
history, that they are reluct- 
antly admitting the possibility of safety 
in self-dependence and self-respect. 

Strong walls do not a prison make. 
Neither do shackles constitute virtuous 
self-restraint. The girl who is good 
only because a duenna hovers over her 
is not, after all, much better than the 
girl who is bad because she never had a 
chaperon. Given the inevitable oppor- 
tunity, and the former girl will become 
the latter. The fact that co-education 
is overcoming the storm of Parisian dis- 
approval, is another proof of the good 
our influence is exerting on them. A 
fair exchange is no robbery, and we can 
well teach them independent and sturdy 
womanhood in return for a little of 
their keen relish of life and the grace 
and finish of their wit. It is not hard to 
find French women of vivacious personal- 
ity. They will be granted me without ar- 
gument. It is a greater pleasure to gath- 
er a few proofs that the French woman 
can also be a feast for the esthetic eye. 
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Americans are very familiar with the 
queenly beauty of the great comédienne, 
Mme.Jane Hading. Sheisof the Comé- 
die Frangaise and toured the country 
two years ago with Coquelin. Her great 
beauty is the handmaid of her greater 
art. ‘tthe other dramatic extreme is 
Leclerg, who is a great concert -hall 
favorite. She also has been here and 
has won possibly more fame for her 
wondrously beautiful shoulders than for 
her ability as an impersonator. Judic 
is decidedly what the Captain of H. M.S. 
Pinafore would have called “a plump 
and pleasing person.” She is a superb 
type of the substantial in beauty. 

Mme. Bonnemain was the radiant mis- 
tress of the heart of that picturesque 
character, General Boulanger. It was 
on her grave that he committed suicide. 
The lines of her throat and shoulders 
are as enchanting as “a melody that’s 
sweetly played in tune.” They were his 
death music. 
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VI—THE CLEVELAND COLONY 


By Rupert Hughes 


course, every great artist has a 

certain aloofness of soul, a certain 
isolation of field for research and crea- 
tion ; but he must at times submit his 
work to comparison with that of fellow- 
artists; he must profit by their discov- 
eries as well as their errors; he must 
exchange criticisms and discuss stand- 
ards with them; else, his achievements 
will be marred by naive triteness and 
spoiled by primitive crudenesses. So, 
while the artistic tendency may be a 
universal nervous system, artists are in- 
clined to ganglionate. These nerve- 
knots vary in size and importance, and 
one great ganglion may serve as a feeding 
brain, but it cannot monopolize the ac- 
tivity. The artistic colonies of America 
are an interesting and important phase 
of our development, for the country is 
too large to find completeness and orac- 
ularism in any one centre. 

The city of Cleveland contains a musi- 
cal colony which is certainly more im- 
portant than that of any town of its size. 
About the tenth of our cities in popu- 
lation, it is at least fourth, and possibly 
third, in musical value. I refer only to 
its productiveness in valuable composi- 
tion. New York and Boston excel it 
both in conservatories and in music- 
writers. Chicago and a few other cities 
excel it in the number and importance 
of conservatories. Cleveland possesses 
only two large schools of music, besides 
its multitude of individual teachers, Its 
population, however, has been educated 
up to a plane of appreciative culture, all 
too rare in American towns, by means 
of a popular series of concerts by world- 
famous musicians, singers, and orches- 
tras. The cheapness of admission, and 
the genuine popularity and great finan- 
cial success of this series, should com- 
mend it to other cities. A local orches- 


A RT does not prosperashermit. Of 


_* This series began in ‘the May number. The musi- 
cians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley Buck, 
E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, and C. B. Hawley and 
W. H. Neidlinger. 


tra of about sixty pieces has also worked 
countless good by purveying a high 
class of music. The time has not yet 
come, alas! when a composer of music 
can earn a decent living in this country 
without the inspiration-befuddling ne- 
cessity of teaching ; but it is noteworthy 
that among the many teachers of music 
in Cleveland, so many should be able to 
shake off the drugging effects of pound- 
ing technic into thick skulls, and should 
be able to lift voices the world does well 
to heed. 

Without doubt the most widely known 
of Cleveland composers is Mr. Wilson 
G. Smith, none of whose most numerous 
works is without a touch of genius, and 
many of which are of highest value. He 
has been especially fortunate in hitting 
the golden mean between forbidding ab- 
struseness and trivial popularity, and 
consequently enjoys the esteem of those 
learned in music as well as of those 
merely happy in it. And probably no 
other American composer has figured so 





Wilson G. Smith. 


Photegraph by J. F. Ryder, Cleveland. 
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frequently on concert-programmes. The 
explanation of his success need not be 
dear-bought or far-fet. 

His felicity and facility are most unus- 
ual, his art and hiserudition unobtrusive. 


These latter do not frighten away the 
unprofessional ; they transpire delight- 


fully to the cultured. The perfect com- 
bination of smoothness and depth is 
genius. Mr. Smith is by nature a living 
voice, by education a scholar. His com- 
positions are never loose-jointed and 
muscle-bound with evident effort. He 
is never tragic or morose ; the very sad- 
dest of his music is enriched by tender- 
ness and hope ; graciousness is his chief 
charm. He is the American Mozart. 
Mr. Smith was born in Elyria, O., 
and educated in the public schools of 
Cleveland, where he graduated. Pre- 
vented by delicate health from a college 
education, he has nevertheless, by wide 
reading, broadened himself into a man 
of great culture. He is also an essayist 
of much skill. His musical education 
began in 1876, at Cincinnati, where his 
teacher, Otto Singer, encouraged him to 
make music his profession. In 1880 he 
was in Berlin, where he studied for 
several years under Kiel, Scharwenka, 
Moskowski, and Oscar Raif. He then 
returned to Cleveland, where he took up 


the teaching of organ, piano, voice, and 
composition. He has worked there 
ever since with constant success, but it 
is probable that the near future will see 
him connected with one of the large 
eastern conservatories. 

The most important of Mr. Smith’s 
earlier works was a series of five pieces 
called “Hommage 4a Edvard Grieg,” 
which brought warmest commendation 
from the Scandinavian master. One of 
the most striking characteristics of Mr. 
Smith’s genius is his ability to catch 
the exact spirit of other composers. 
He has paid “homage” to Schumann, 
Chopin, Schubert, and Grieg, and in all 
he has achieved remarkable success, for 
he has done more than copy their little 
tricks of expression, oddities of manner, 
and pet weaknesses. He has caught the 
individuality and the spirit of each man ; 
and his pieces in this style deserve this 
highest possible praise: they might 
have been written by the masters them- 
selves. 

In his compositions in Grieg-ton, Mr. 
Smith has seized the fascinating loose- 
ness of the Griegorian tonality and all its 
whimsicality. The “Humoresque” is a 
bit of titanic merriment, the ‘“‘ Mazur- 
ka” is most deftly built and is full of 
dance-fire, the “ Arietta” is highly orig- 
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inal, and the “Capricietto ” shows such 
ingenious management of triplets and 
has altogether such a crisp, brisk flavor, 
that it reminds one of Lamb’s rhapsody 
on roast pig, where he exclaims “I tasted 
trackling!” The “ Romance,” superb in 
gloom and largeness of treatment, is 
worthy of the composer of “ The Death 
of Asra.” A later work, “Caprice Nor- 
wegienne,” is also a strong brew of 
Scandinavian essence. 

A “Schumanesque ” is written closely 
on the lines of Schumann’s “ Arabesque,” 
and, in one measure, has such a quar- 
rel of triplet versus quintole as would 
have set the good St. Robert fairly 
beaming. A later “Hommage 4 Schu- 
mann” is equally faithful to another 
style of the master, and dashes forth 
with characteristic and un-naive gayety 
and challenging thinness of harmony, 
occasionally bursting out into great rare 
chords, just to show what can be done 
when one tries. 

The man that could write both this 
work and the highly faithful “Hom- 
mage 4 Schubert,” and then whirl forth 
the rich-colored, sensuous fall and purr 
of the “ Hommage 4 Chopin,” must be 
granted at least an unusual command 
over pianistic materials, and a most un- 
usual acuteness of observation. 

I have called Mr. Smith a modern 
Mozart, not only because he has bound- 
less melodic resources and the fervent 
flow and unscholastic sincerity and 
ease, but because he builds his works 
rather on the harmonic lines of the clas- 
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sical school than on the more morbid and 
luscious works of modern romancers. 
This natural fondness for the cheerful 
rather than the gloomy, and the pa- 
thetic rather than the morose, has led 
Mr. Smith to cling to many of the old 
forms as well as the old methods. Sara- 
bandes, minuets, and graceful, clear- 
voiced songs are his benefaction to the 
music-public. 

In this line is Opus 21, a group of 
four pieces called “ Echoes of Ye Olden 
Time.” The “Pastorale” is rather 
Smithian than olden, with its mellow 
harmony, but the “Minuetto” is the 
perfection of chivalric gallantry and 
pompous gayety. The “Gavotte” sug- 
gests the contagious good humor of 
Bach, and the “ Minuetto Grazioso.” the 
best of the series, has a touch of the 
goodly old bald intervals, tenths and 
sixths, like a draught of cold water in 
the midst of our modern liqueurs. 

The musical world in convention as- 
sembled has covenanted that certain 
harmonies shall be set apart for pastur- 
age. Just why these arbitrary “ pas- 
torales” should suggest meads and 
syrinxes, and dancing shepherds, it 
would be hard to tell. But this effect 
they certainly have, and a good “ pas- 
torale ” is a better antidote for the blues 
and other civic ills than anything I wot 
of, except the actual green and blue of 
fields and skies. Among the best of the 
best pastoral music, I should place Mr. 
Smith’s “‘ Gavotte Pastorale.” It is one 
of the five pieces in his late book of 
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Piano Sketch of Scherzo for Orchestra. 


“Romantic Studies,” Op. 57, and it 
would be hard to find its superior even 
among Bach’s gavottes. 

This same volume contains a “Scher- 
zo alla Tarantella,” which is full of the 
reckless Beethovenesque wit, whose lack 
in modern music I have bewailed here 
before. But the abandon is so happy as 
to seem misplaced in a tarantella, that 
dance whose traditional origin is the 
maniacal frenzy produced by a bite of 
the tarantula. An earlier Tarantella, 
Op. 34, is far truer to the meaning of 
the dance, and fairly raves with shriek- 
ing fury and shuddering horror. This 
is better, to me, than Heller’s, or any 
other of the countless tarantelles. 
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Never before published. 


The “Second Gavotte” is a noble 
work, the naive gayety of classicism 
being enriched with many of the great 
pealing chords the modern piano is so 
fertile in. The “Menuet Moderne” is 
musical champagne. A very neat series 
of little variations is sheafed together, 
and called “Mosaics.” Mr. Smith has 
written two pieces well styled “ Mazurka 
Poétique ;” the later, Op. 48, is the more 
original, but the sweet geniality and 
rapturously beautiful ending of Op. 38 
is purer music. “Les Papillons” is 
marked with a strange touch of negro 
color ; it is as it were an Ethio-piano 
piece. Its best point is its cadenza. 
Mr. Smith has a great fondness for 
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these brilliant precipitations. They not 
only give further evidence of his fond- 
ness for the older schools, but they also 
partially explain the fondness of concert 
performers for his works. His fervid 
** Love-Sonnet,” his “ Polonaise de Con- 
cert,” full of virility as well as virtu- 
osity, and his delicious “ Mill-wheel 
Song,” and his latest composition, a 
brilliant “ Papillon,” rich as a butter- 
fly’s wing, are notable among his nu- 
merous works. Possibly his largest 
achievement is the three concert-tran- 
scriptions for two pianos. He has taken 
pieces by Grieg, Raff, and Bachmann, 
and enlarged, enforced, decorated, and 
in every way ennobled them. But tome 
his most fascinatingly original work is 
his “ Arabesque,” an entirely unhack- 
neyed and inspiring composition. 

Mr. Smith’s experience in teaching 
has recently crystallized into several 
pedagogic works. His “Scale Playing,” 
with particular reference to the develop- 
ment of the third, fourth, and fifth fin- 
gers of each hand ; his “ Eight Measure,” 
and. “Five Minute” studies, have 
brought the most unreserved com- 
mendation from the most illustrious of 
our teachers. 

What might be called a professorial 
simplicity is seen in many of Mr. 
Smith’s songs. The almost unadorned, 
strictly essential beauty of his melo- 
dies and accompaniments is neither 
neglect nor cheapness ; it is restraint 
to the point of classicism and romanti- 
cism all the intenser for repression. 
Take for example that perfect song, “ If 
I but Knew,” which would be one of a 
score of the world’s greatest lyrics. 
Note the fifths, bald when you pick 
them out and thump them in academic 
horror, yet brave and stirring, properly 
shaded into the song. Haydn might 
have written the “Shadow Song,” “The 
Kiss in the Rain,” or “A Sailor’s 
Lassie,” for they are as crystalline and 
flawless as old “ Papa’s” own exquisite 
“My Mother Bids me Bind my Hair.” 
Mr. Smith has also joined the throng 
of those who have set to music Heine’s 
* Du bist wie eine Blume,” but he has 
joined the two or three at the top, 
Schumann, Rubinstein, and Liszt. 

Three of Mr. Smith’s songs have a 
quality all their own, an appealing 
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tenderness that is bewitching; these 
are “ Entreaty,” “The Dimple in her 
Cheek,” fairly peachy in harmony, “I 
Know a Lass with Laughing Eyes,” and 
“Go, Happy Rose.” It is a great pleas- 
ure to add to this eulogy that his music 
has had almost as much popularity as 
it deserves. 

A strange place in the world of music 
is that held by Mr. Johann H. Beck, 
whom some have not feared to call the 
greatest of American composers. Yet 
none of his music has ever been printed 
except that we have the honor of re- 
producing here. All of his works, ex- 
cept eight songs, are built on very large 
lines, and though they have enjoyed 
a not infrequent public performance, 
their dimensions would add panic to the 
usual timidity of publishers. Believing 
in the grand orchestra, with its complex 
possibilities, as the logical climax of 
music, Mr. Beck has devoted himself 
chiefly to it. He feels that the activity 
of the modern artist should lie in the 
line of “amplifying, illustrating, dissect- 
ing, and filling in the outlines left by 
the great creators of Music and the 
Drama.” He foresees that the most 
complicated scores of to-day will be 
Haydnesque in simplicity to the begin- 
ner of the next century, and he is will- 
ing to elaborate his best and deepest 
learning as far as in him lies, and wait 
till the popular audience grows up to 
him, rather than write down to the level 
of the present appreciation. 

The resolve and the patient isolation 
of such a devotee is nothing short of 
heroic ; but I often wonder if the truest 
mission of the artist is to attain the 
maximum of philosophical comprehen- 
siveness. The dictionaries and encyclo- 
peedias of one decade are of little value 
to the next; but the little lyrics of 
Herrick have no quarrel with time. 
No elaboration of Brahms can ever 
supplant Boccherini’s Minuet. Should 
it not be the real aim of the artist to 
purify and condense perfect essences of 
beauty, rather than to attempt the 
satisfaction of the whole pharma- 
copeeia ? 

Science becomes obsolete and philoso-~ 
phy goes out of style, but art is neither. 
It must be builded with an eye to both, 
butitis not of them. When complexity 
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goes to a certain extreme it infringes 
and disturbs. The principle of Selection 
will always be a necessity in true art. 
Of course, there is evolution here as 
well as in science. The artist must hunt 
out new forms of expressing his world- 
old emotions, or he will not impress his 
hearers, and there is no gainsaying Mr. 
Beck’s thesis, that the Chinese puzzle of 
to-day will be the antique simplicity of 
a later epoch. Butit must never be for- 
gotten, that art should be complex only 
to avoid the greater evils of inadequacy 
and triteness. A high simplicity of plan 
and an ultimate popularity of appeal are 
essentials to immortal art. 

It is my great misfortune never to 
have heard one of Mr. Beck’s works per- 
formed, but judging from a fragment of 
a deliciously dreamy moonlight scene 
from his unfinished music drama “Sa- 
lammb6,” which he kindly sent me, and 
from the enthusiasm of the severest 
critics, he must be granted a most un- 
usual poetic gift, a Beethoven-like so- 
lidity and whimsicality, and a hardly ex- 
celled erudition. His orchestration 
shows a hand lavish with color and cun- 
ning in novel effects. Several of his 
works have been performed with great 
applause in Germany, where Mr. Beck 
spent many years in study. He was 
born at Cleveland in 1856, and is a 
graduate of the Leipzig Conservato- 
rium. 

In Art, quality is everything; quan- 
tity is only a secondary consideration. 
It is on account of the quality of his 
work that Mr. James H. Rogers must be 
placed among the very best of modern 
song-writers, though his published works 
number only a baker’s dozen. When 
one considers his tuition, it is small won- 
der that his music should show the fin- 
ish of long mastery. Born in 1857, at 
Fair Haven, Conn., he took up the 
study of the piano at the age of twelve, 
and at eighteen was in Berlin, studying 
there for more than two years with 
Léschorn, Rohde, Haupt, and Ehrlich, 
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and then in Paris for two years under 
Guilmant, Fissot, and Widor. Since 
then Mr. Rogers has been in Cleveland 
as organist, concert pianist, and teacher. 

His songs are written usually in a 
characteristic form of dramatic, yet ly- 
ric, recitative. His “Album of Five 
Songs ” contains notable examples of this 
style, particularly the ‘ Good-Night,” 
*“Come to Me in My Dreams,” and the 
supremely tragic climax of “Jealousy.” 
The song “ Evening,” with its bell-like 
accompaniment, is more purely lyric, 
like the enchanting ‘“ At Parting,” which 
was too delicately and fragrantly perfect 
to escape even wide popularity. His 
* Declaration” is ravishingly exquisite, 
and offers a strange contrast to the 
“ Requiescat,” which is a dirge of the 
utmost largeness and grandeur. His 
graceful “Fly, White Butterflies,” and 
“In Harbor,” and the dramatic setting 
of “ The Loreley,” complete the lament- 
ably small list of his works, when the 
impassioned recitative reproduced here 
for the first time, is added. 

Mr. Charles Heydler is not only one 
of the best violoncellists in America, but 
he has also written some music of real 
value, principally for his own instru- 
ment. His works, none of which have 
been published, include an ancient and 
a modern suite, a Grand Fantaisie, two 
Gavottes, and a very charming solo, 
* Pour quoi?” 

Miss Patty Stair, a concert pianist of 
remarkable attainments, has had three 
compositions printed, two of them comic 
glees of the most irresistible humor, 
“The Interrupted Serenade,” and “In 
Quito.” The song “ "T'was Long, Long 
Since,” is an effective example of the 
English ballad, while her unpublished 
« Flirtation” is a most original and ar- 
tistic Lied. 

Among the other composers of skill 
and ambition, Mr. Charles Somers de- 
serves especial mention. He has studied 
in Germany, and has done orchestral 
work of high merit and promise. 


“Ay 











THE VENDEMMIA AT VILLA GORI 
By Belle Spalding 


AY I take your old scissors?” 
asks the Little Maid, and with- 
out waiting for a reply she ex- 

citedly hunts over my work-basket and 
runs away with the first pair she finds. 
“T am going to ask Edzalina for her 
sharp knife,” says her companion, and 
away she flies down the long corridor, 
to rifle the kitchen of its choice treas- 
ure, the Italian jack-knife, indispensable 
in cutting the hard black bread of the 
country. 

‘‘“Wait for me!” cries the Little Maid, 
who, having donned her American flag 
gown, as she calls her red and white 
striped cambric, is conscientiously ad- 
justing a blue necktie, that she may 
properly display her national colors for 
the edification of her Italian friends, on 
this festive occasion. 

“Now you will come out and help 
pick, won’t you?” ask the girls. “It’s 
so lovely! There go the V-—— girls, 
and the peasants have been out this 
ever so long. We must hurry.” And, 
as if afraid that the grapes would all be 
gathered before they reached the vine- 
yard, they ran away with all speed, and 
we soon saw the flag-dress and bright 
hair flitting about among the dark- 
green foliage of the trailing vines. 

The vendemmia at Villa Gori had 
commenced ! 

The Italians, whose happy faculty for 
mingling work with fun lightens toil, 
never once mention the hard labor of 
the vintage, but, with beaming faces, 
speak of it as the grand frolic of the 
year, for neighbors and friends are bid- 
den to help, and there will be feasting 
and games, and dancing, dearest of all 
to the Italian. 

Chatter and laughter, and snatches 
of folk-songs from the merry workers, 
reach our ears, and we realize, almost 
with a pang, that the graceful fruit that 
has hung so temptingly, not too high, 
but fairly brushing us as we passed, 
will tempt us no more. We recall the 
many times we have raised the vines 
that swung from tree to tree and held 


them high above our heads, that the 
long clusters of fruit might not get en- 
tangled in our hair! 

We have learned a lesson from the 
little peasant children who dance about 
in the vineyard, but “touch not, taste 
not, handle not ;” and though the grace- 
ful bunches had all the attraction of 
forbidden fruit, they hung unmolested 
through the long summer months. In- 
deed, those grapes, whose exquisite color 
we had seen deepen from day to day as 
the September sun ripened their sweet 
juices, had a peculiar fascination for us, 
and some pet clusters seemed to possess 
the charm of individuality and wave us 
a recognition as we approached. 

We hear that men are on guard in 
obscure places in the vineyards, with 
loaded guns beside them ; for now that 
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the vintage is near, a visit from ma- 
rauders might destroy the season’s crop : 
and an occasional shot fired in air makes 
us feel some uneasiness lest “our boys,” 
who sometimes return very late from 
their evening rambles, may be mistaken 
for thieves. They laugh at our fears 
and feel sure that the quick-witted Ital- 
ians will not mistake the quick, firm 
step of the “Signori Americani” for 
the stealthy approach of briganti. 

The grapes have hung undisturbed 
both high and low, and now we are to 
have our reward for patiently waiting, 
for on vendemmia day everyone who 
helps—or does not help, for that mat- 
ter—may eat the luscious fruit without 
stint, and carry home his arms full of 
vines laden with the graceful pendent 
clusters. 

The harvesting commences in the 
lower vineyard, where the vines are 
left to creep over trees whose existence 
seems to be only for this purpose. They 
must remain nameless, for no one of 
the natives could enlighten us as to 
their variety, and our own professor's 
researches led him in an entirely differ- 
ent direction. These trees are kept 
closely pruned and present a ghost-like 
appearance when stripped of the fruit. 
But in the summer they give up all in- 
dividuality and_ become apparently will- 
ing victims to the caprices of the riot- 
ous vines, that, enjoying sweet freedom, 
clamber over them in luxurious aban- 
don, leaping from tree to tree, as if from 
very excess of joy, and transforming the 
whole field into a continuous bower. 

On the arrival of our friend, Lady 
Neve, we go to the vineyard and soon 
find the gracious Signora, the owner of 
the Villa, who, seated on a shaded bank 
(with umbrella closed), is overlooking 
the scene. She introduces us to a dozen 
friends, whose cordial greeting makes 
us feel that our company was the one 
thing left to be desired. We hasten to 
mingle with the workers despite the pro- 
tests of the Signora, who assures us that 
we shall be welcome without laboring ; 
but we wish to participate to the fullest 
extent, and earn our enjoyment. As 
fast as the baskets are filled, their con- 
tents are emptied into queer - shaped 
barrels, where the tossing mass of 
beauty is pounded down lightly with a 
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big club like a base-ball bat. It grieves 
us to see the pretty, shapely bunches of 
the daintily colored, transparent fruit, 
so. ruthlessly torn and bruised, and there 
is no poetry in the dingy-looking fluid, 
mixed with stems and seeds. 

We are much amused by a small boy, 
the Signora’s grandchild, who is having 
great sport ; bent over the barrels, his 
sleeves rolled up to his shoulders, his 
arms and hands dyed a bright crimson, 
he is busily engaged “making wine.” 
His mouth and cheeks tell us it is not 
the hands only that have come in close 
contact with the fruit. He rests a mo- 
ment to bid some other children to as- 
sist in his fun, and, alas! for him, his 
mother sees his condition, and giving a 
despairing look at his bespattered 
blouse, hurries him away for repairs, 
declaring it to be the third time that 
morning. 

The fond grandmamma laughs at 
what she considers the unusual smart- 
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ness of the young heir, while Domenico, 
the manager of the place, mutters to 
himself that “the young Signorino has 
nearly spoiled that barrelful with over- 
mashing.” His own numerous bairns 
know better than to put their hands 
into the barrels, although one can see 
that little Carlino has hard work to keep 
from jumping in all over; but the time 
for that is not yet, and Carlino is too 
small a man for such work. There isa 
fine point about the mashing to be done 




















in the barrels, which a 
novice does not read- 
ily understand. 

It is now eleven 
o’clock, and here come 
Domenico and Filo- 
mena, bringing fiaschi 
of wine and a big loaf 
of black bread, fol- 
lowed by a troop of 
children with forks 
and cups and a large 
dish of dressed let- 
tuce, which they call 
a salad. 

The hungry conta- 
dini need no bidding 
to this feast, which is 
spread upon the grass 
underneath a broad shading fig - tree. 
They seat themselves about the salad- 
dish and eagerly begin to gnaw the big 
chunks of bread that Filomena cuts 
from the loaf and deals to all, and-each 
one plunges his fork into the salad for 
himself. 

The toothless old contadina Brigida, 
the grandmother of all the little peas- 
ants in the neighborhood, dips her 
bread into her wine that she may not 
choke herself with the hard crusts, and 
some of the more thoughtful ones ex- 
change with her, giving her their softer 
portions. 

Our turn comes for a share of the 
peasants’ bread, which we find has a 
sweet, nutty taste ; and we eat it with 
good relish, and quench our thirst with 
cool, refreshing grapes. 

Lunch over, we move on to fresh 
vines, the ladies clipping the low hang- 
ing clusters, while the men pick from 
ladders resting against the trees. The 
donkey-cart is filled many times with 
the little barrels and drawn to the can- 
tina (wine-cellar), where they are emp- 
tied into enormous casks, and Serafino 
rides back on the cart. His bare feet 
and legs have a suspiciously ruddy hue, 
and are very conspicuous beneath the 
short white trousers; then it dawns 
upon us that the grapes so carefully 
crushed in the vineyard, receive a fur- 
ther pressure from Serafino’s pedal ex- 
tremities. 

We miss our good friend, the old 
Signore, who sits in the shade by the 
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wine-cellar all day, ostensibly reading. 
We wonder why he, generally so genial 
and social, should on this day be absent 
from the merry-makers and remain 
alone. One who knows, hints that al- 
though he is apparently intent on the 
book in hand, his eye and mind are 
alert to see that no grapes are smug- 
gled into the quarters of the contadini, 
but that all go properly into the big 
tuns in the cellar. The owners of the 
Villa and the peasants seem to hold such 
friendly relations to each other, that 
one would not dream there would be 
any need for watching, but such is the 
custom. Everything is kept locked. 
The big bunch of keys forever jingling 
at the side of the housekeeper, seems 
very burdensome and objectionable to 
us, but to carry the keys is a very im- 
portant part of her duties. 

We notice that the afternoon lunch 
is much the same as the morning’s ; 
the only difference being the central 
dish, which is of stewed beans, dressed 
with tomato sauce, which look delicious 
and has a savory odor. 

The lower field is cleared and we now 
go to the upper vineyard, through which 
we have passed so many times on our 
way to the “cypresses.” A sigh of re- 
gret escapes us, as we look down the 
long avenue bordered with 


“ . . . vines, writhing in rows, 
Each impaled on its stake.” 


Every cluster seems like an old friend! 
We have watched their growth from the 
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first budding, and cannot help feeling 
aggrieved to see stranger hands pluck- 
ing them. But the desecration goes 
on, and soon those beauteous vines are 
stripped, and the workers move on. 

Now comes Filomena with her arms 
full of fruit-laden vines, which she smil- 
ingly bestows upon us, a free-will offer- 
ing of the vendemmia. Dear, warm- 
hearted, suany - tempered Filomena! 
Sbe has worked hard all day at the 
lunches for her big family, and now has 
come into the vine- 
yard for a few mo- 
ments, leaving the 
little Angiola asleep 
in her bed, made of 
& winnowing bas- 
ket. 

There, too, is 
Beppa, the eldest 
girl, her mother’s 
companion and 
helper. She is rest- 
ing now; perhaps 
she is thinking of 
the fun to come, 
but her face seems 
to say that she has 
found more work 
than play in her 
short life. Little 
Isolina, almost a 
baby, has wisely 
brought her chair 
into the field and 
is now contentedly 
seated under a tree, 
with her little 
“basket piled,” and enjoying vendem- 
mia to the fullest extent. 

We now follow Filomena to the 
house, to see the preparations for the 
evening meal, which on this day is 
bountiful even to lavishness, for there 
must be a soup and a boil, a roast and 
a salad, to say nothing of highly sea- 
soned side dishes, with plenty of wine 
and untold grapes; for on vendemmia 
day Domenico, the manager of the farm, 
must feast all who come to assist. The 
long board table that extends nearly 
the length of the big kitchen is now 
(contrary to custom) covered with a 
clean white cloth, and a plate, knife, 
fork, spoon, and cup are placed in great 
state at each place. A brisk wood-fire 
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has been burning in the large fireplace, 
and now the bed of bright coals. spread 
over the broad hearth, is covered with 
big and little dishes, all of the rich- 
colored brown pottery in common use. 

Old Brigida, who has left the field to 
assist her daughter in the kitchen, acts 
as cook, and proudly calls attention to 
the numerous good things preparing 
for the feast. The soup is steaming 
in one big pinfola, while the potatoes 
are bubbling and gurgling in another. 
Numberless shal- 
low pans, with con- 
tents stewing, fry- 
ing, or roasting, 
bespeak a feast in- 
deed. 

Brigida cautious- 
ly raises a cover to 
test the condition 
of something, when 
the children clap 
their hands and cry 
“Pollo! pollo!” 
(chicken), as the 
savory odor of the 
well-seasoned birds 
greets their nos- 
trils. 

The feeble light 
of the tall brass 
lucerna seems to 
emphasize the 
gloom of the big 
old kitchen, upon 
whose smoke-black- 
ened rafters the 
bright glow from 
the ruddy fireplace is reflected in weird 
shapes. 

Supper will not be served until after 
eight, for the peasants work in the 
fields until the bell rings for the Ave 
Maria, when, with uncovered and rever- 
ently bowed heads, they repeat the 
evening prayer. Then the cows, pa- 
tiently waiting in their stalls, must be 
milked, and then we see half a dozen 
men file into the kitchen through a 
small door opening from the stable. 
Each one carries a pail of milk and a 
small iron hand-lamp of the old Etrus- 
can pattern. 

That line of sun-browned peasants 
with their flickering lamps, their weary 
faces brightening as they notice the 

















goodly cheer in the dimly lighted 
kitchen, form a picture not soon to be 
forgotten. They are not in the least 
disturbed at seeing strangers, and 
Domenico gives us a hearty welcome to 
his poor place. They seat themselves, 
some on the floor, some on the pile. of 
wood, and on the sack of grain in one 
corner ; some lounge against the sink 
and watch Filomena filling the soup- 
tureen which is to grace the centre of 
the table. Carlino is seated on his lit- 
tle stool in front of a chair, where, over- 
come with the extra labors of the day, 
his face resting on his folded arms, he 
is quietly sleeping ; the saucer of soup 
which he has barely tasted is beside 
him, the spoon still resting in one tiny 
hand. 

Piccina suddenly utters a short cry 
and darts upstairs, for a low wail has 
reached her quick ears and she is eager 
to be the first to reach the little Angiola, 
who, like any baby, has awakened at 
the most inopportune time. Every face 
lights up at sight of the small swad- 
dled thing in her tiny sister’s arms. 
Not the shadow of a frown rests upon 
Filomena’s face, but she greets the 
baby with a loving caress and holds her 
up for us to admire with as much 
motherly pride as though she had been 
the first, instead of the seventh, baby. 

A goodly company of seventeen are 
seated at the table; but Domenico, 
noticing how weary the cara sposa 
looks, takes the baby from her, and the 
duty of serving is willingly undertaken 
by a stalwart nephew, who does it 
vigorously, if not gracefully. Each 
piece of meat is cut with one stroke of 
the knife, and unjointing the chickens 
is something he does not trouble about. 
The hungry peasants stand on no cere- 
mony, but make light work for their 
young host by helping themselves and 
each other; but all are courteous and 
gentle, for these people are self-respect- 
ing, and while they never ape the cus- 
toms of those above them in rank, they 
are punctilious about their manners 
even among their own, and will enter- 
tain a stranger in their poor homes 
with an air a courtier might envy. 

Supper over, the dishes are quickly 
spirited out of sight, and games pecul- 
iar to vendemmia are now in order. 
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Domenico leads some of the men to one 
of the rooms above, whence they soon 
return arrayed in various articles of 
feminine attire, and perform some 
scenes in pantomime, the meaning of 
which we do not understand ; but they 
tell us these same scenes are always 
acted at the vendemmia, and have been 
for hundreds of years. They seem quite 
tame to us, but the Italians get a great 
deal of fun out of very little, and the 
performance is greeted with shrieks of 
laughter from the women and children. 

Presently we hear a faint humming 
sound, accompanied by the light tum- 
tum of a guitar, and all rush out to the 
large stone threshing-floor, just outside 
the door, where they prepare for a 
dance. Lamps are hung on the iron 
window gratings, for the young moon 
has already set. They may not take ad- 
vantage of the “full,” at this merry- 
making, as there is a popular belief in a 
better yield of wine from grapes har- 
vested during the first quarter. 

The musician, Pietro, takes a seat on 
the low wall which surrounds the thresh- 
ing-floor, and in a high, weird voice 
chants a slow waltz movement, playing 
a soft accompaniment on the guitar. 
All fatigue is forgotten ; there is noth- 
ing the Italians so dearly love as a 
dance, and /a musica always inspires 
them. Noisy, good-natured Paolino 
leads the dance, and choosing the fash- 
ionable impromptu quadrille, leads the 
company through a perfect labyrinth of 
changes, shouting out the calls in 
French ; for, strange as it may appear, 
all Italians dance in French, and al- 
though Paolino could not say “how do 
you do” in that language, he could call 
* Chassez—croisez | Changez vos dames !” 
with the best of them. 

Then follows a waltz; not the easily 
gliding, graceful motion known to us by 
that name, but a rollicking, whirling 
movement where everyone gets excited, 
even to Isolina, who, being too small to 
dance with the big folks, throws a little 
mass book, with which she has been 
amusing herself, among the dancers, 
who stumble over it to and fro, until 
the patient father, never tiring of the 
pranks of his motherless baby-girl, 
rescues it and restores it to its owner. 
By this time everyone is thoroughly 
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imbued with the spirit of the dance, 
and we deem it time to call for the tres- 
cone, the national dance, which is to the 
Tuscans what the (éarantella is to the 
Neapolitans. The men seize their part- 
ners, and, holding them at arm’s length, 
begin to whirl and jump, shaking their 
feet and waving their linked hands over 
their heads, until the whole threshing- 
floor seems bewitched. 

We marvel at Pietro, who is such a 
little man! He sings on, in the same 
high tone all the time, only ceasing for 
the dancers to take breath. 

“Oh no, Signora! I am not tired!” 
he cheerfully replies to our questioning ; 
*T am so accustomed to it!” 

Poor little man! He seems to have 
spent all his vitality in this business, 
and to have very little left in his small 
body. He keeps on playing and chant- 
ing, faster and faster, until the speed 
of the dancers makes one actually dizzy ; 
then, asif grown weary, the music siack- 
ens, and growing slower and slower, 
gradually dies away. The dancers stop, 
perfectly still, and do not move a mus- 
cle, until the music starts up again, when 
they begin the dance afresh, and keep 
on until apparently utterly exhausted. 
Then Pietro slings his guitar over his 
shoulder, they all bid each other 
* Buona notte” (good-night), ‘“ buon 
riposo ” (sleep well), “bei sogni” (pleas- 
ant dreams), and disappearing in vari- 
ous directions, are lost to our view as 
quickly as though by some magic spell 
they had been rendered invisible. 

It is very interesting to note the im- 
pression this dance made upon our 
countryman, James Jackson Jarvis, the 
eminent art connoisseur and critic, who 
spent so much of his life among Italians 
and loved and appreciated them so 
thoroughly. 

He writes of the trescone: “It is, in 
my eyes, the great-grandmother of all 
the dances of the world—the first in- 
vented, from which all others, refined 
and unrefined, have originated. It sa- 
vors of the rudiments of the dignified 
cotillion, the graceful waltz, the wild 
mazurka, the boisterous hornpipe, and 
has a suspicion of the can-can in some 
of its more frantic movements. The 
young men make no compliments, but 
seize their partners, Sabine fashion, 
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as they come near, and whirl them off 
with giddy velocity into the thick surg- 
ing circles, with vigorous jumps and 
swirl of petticoats, that only the sturdy 
limbs of mountain nymphs are equal to ; 
yet there is no disorder, nor anythin 
to offend even the most fastidious.” 

While the frolic has been going on 
among the peasants, the Signora has 
been entertaining her friends in the 
grand dining-salon, where, after a boun- 
tiful feast, there is music and dancing 
of a more dignified, but far less inter- 
esting, nature. 

A few days after the vendemmia we 
are called to the wine-cellar to see Sera- 
fino “tread the press.” There he stands 
—his entire weight borne by the mass 
thrown up by the fermentation in those 
enormous tuns. He walks back and 
forth, pressing with all possible force 
with each foot, until the juices begin to 
bubble up, and the pulp sinks more and 
more easily, Serafino sinking with it, so 
that finally he is obliged to hold by the 
board placed across the tun for that 
purpose ; for the fumes from the fer- 
menting grapes are so strong that men 
are sometimes overcome, and, sinking 
beneath the wine, are drowned. 

We innocently step into the cellar to 

watch the novel process, and create much 
amusement among the peasants by 
quickly making our escape into the fresh 
air, before being overcome by the intox- 
icating odor, and content ourselves by 
watching through the iron window-grat- 
ing. 
After this “treading of the press” 
the tuns are to be sealed with a covering 
of mortar and left for three weeks, when 
the wine will be “made,” and beautifully 
clear, of a rich red color, and slightly 
sour taste. When the wine is drawn 
off, a certain amount of water is poured 
over the pulp, and it is left to ferment 
once more, making an inferior quality 
which is used by the peasants. 

The gracious Signora, appreciating 
our interest in all things pertaining to 
the Villa, kindly takes us through the 
wine-cellars. We first enter a room en- 
tirely above ground, where a beautiful 
and unexpected sight meets our eyes. 
The room is filled with wooden frames 
strung with wires, from which hang 
hundreds of bunches of white grapes, 














the choicest the vines 
afforded, that had been 
carefully chosen be- 
fore the general har- 
vesting began; they 
will hang on the wires, 
growing richer and 
sweeter, until six 
weeks later, when they 
will be put through 

the same process as 

the others. But the 

wine made from 

these is entirely 

different, having a 

sweet, delicious 

taste, and a beauti- 
ful amber color. 

This wine is called 

vino santo, or holy 

wine, and is sup- 
posed to be a sovereign balm for all 
ails, especially of the stomach. We 
take a peep through a small grated 
window into a tiny room, where on a 
shelf stand four small casks of the pre- 
cious vin’ santo, each bearing the date 
of its vintage. Every cask remains 
sealed for five years, and when opened 
the wine must be dispensed with a skil- 
ful hand, for it must last one year. 

We find two tons in the storage- 
room, each holding fifty barrels, and a 
row of the common small barrels en- 
circles the cellar. A smaller room is 
filled with jfiaschi; those fascinating, 
bubble-shaped, rush-covered bottles, in- 
stead of being closed with the ordinary 
cork, wear daintily shaped pottery caps, 
that seem to cover very small heads, on 
very long necks, which gradually swell 
into very big bodies. They are ranged 
on shelves in military order, a pictu- 
resque-looking phalanx, and as we gaze 
at them by the dim light of the Signora’s 
lamp, they really seem to blink at us 
from under their funny little red caps. 
We wonder that anyone should have 
thought of capping those gnome-like 
ranks, and question our hostess as to the 
reason of it. We find there was a very 
practical cause, and that, as is gener- 
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ally the case, necessity was the mother 
of that invention. It seems that the 
bottled wine is preserved by a covering 
of olive oil, about an inch in depth; 
furthermore, many rats lurk in these 
old cellars, and fully appreciating the 
superior quality and the delicious flavor 
of this fresh native oil, they do not stop 
at such a slight obstruction as a cork, 
but soon gnaw through it; then, as it 
is impossible to reach the toothsome 
dainty with their tongues, they turn 
their bodies about, holding themselves 
firmly by the rush cover, and deftly let 
their tails down into the long slender- 
necked bottles, covering them with the 
oil, which they diligently lick off. This 
they will repeat until every vestige of 
the oil is removed, and the wine thus 
left exposed to the air soon sours. So 
the little pottery caps that resemble 
baby flower- pot saucers more than 
anything else, were invented, and Mr. 
Rat has not as yet developed inge- 
nuity enough to knock off those pro- 
tectors. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this 
fifteenth century Villa, which was built 
by one Cardinal Strozzi, after his ban- 
ishment from Florence by the all-power- 
ful Medici. No restriction was put up- 
on his movements, except that of be- 
ing forbidden to live where he could 
even see his beloved Florence. So, re- 
membering this beautiful hillside, out- 
side the Porta San Frediano, he built 
upon it his stronghold. From the win- 
dows on every side, he could see miles 
of country so familiar to him, fertile 
vine-clad valleys, made more pictu- 
resque by many villages, and encircled 
by mountains crowned with monaster- 
ies or towers and dotted with villas ; 
while just beyond the neighboring slope 
of Bellosguardo, lay his Florence, shut 
from sight ; but as he gazed with long. 
ing eyes across the valley to “ White 
Fiesole,” he must have been consoled 
by the music of the deep-toned bell in 
Giotto’s tower, whose soft reverbera- 
tions are borne hither by the gentle 
evening breezes. 























THE JUSTIFICATION OF SLUM STORIES.* 


THE highest office of the writer of fiction is 
the education of human sympathy. To widen, 
deepen, refine, mellow, generalize, particular- 
ize, stimulate, in’: one word, to educate the 
brotherly and sisterly feelings of mankind, is 
the sacred and Christly priesthood of the 
story-teller. The unpardonable literary sin 
of omission is the failure to entertain ; the most 
heinous positive offence is the mismanagement 
of the reader’s sympathy. Herein is the real 
responsibility of a writer of fiction, for there 
is no sillier heresy than the loud-mouthed 
anarchy that art has nothing to do with 
morals. If a novelist defends thievery, he isa 
criminal ; if he stirs up sympathy for a cer- 
tain thief, that is quite a different matter; if 
he glorifies licentiousness, he is Sir Pandarus , 
if he becomes the apologist of a sore-tried 
backslider, he is following the hallowed foot- 
steps of Him who said, ‘‘ Neither do I con- 
demn thee.” The artist need not shackle him- 
self with a Blue-book moral code. I can’t 
see why every novel should be written with 
one eye on ‘‘the young person,” whose chief 
innocence is ignorance. But the artist must 
have some code of morals, and must feel re- 
sponsible to it. Literary ethics is a principle 
necessary to valuable fiction. 

One of the greatest fallacies among critics 
of high degree is the denial to tales of low 
life of all right to existence. They whine, 
‘* We have sorrow enough and to spare. Why 
show us the dark side of those things that we 
could never put an end to if wetried? Art 
is only meant to amuse.” They are not con- 
sistent enough to stick to Joe Miller and the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” but they languish back 
to old romances or grasp at latter-day pseudo- 
historical novels and claim to be exactly satis- 
fied. Then if fair maidens wail their souls 
out, or if heroic knights gasp in deep dun- 
geons, or if fate goes hard with anyone in 
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doublet and hose, they shed a melodious tear 
and purr as they weep. Yet other enemies 
of low life stick to society stories and revel 
in the pitiful existence of high-born dames 
mismated. No woe is too dire, so long as the 
characters are correct in attire, but the moment 
the scene changes and slouchy laborers are 
the Sirs Launcelot, and Queen Guenevere is 
a factory-girl, all is vulgar, plebeian, too heart- 
rending to be read. Even the comic side of 
low life is not bright enough, and humanity 
is no longer humanity, but a race divided into 
two species, society and simianity. Of course 
no one can object to stories of high life, but 
the whole loaf is better than half the bread. 

Literature is the greatest of all democratiz- 
ing forces. The liberation of man from des- 
potries and serfdom has found its most tireless 
and skilful architect in literature. It will not 
stop now with the foundation of a few repub- 
lics and constitutional monarchies. The free- 
dom of man is not yet consummated. Nor 
will it be till the boundary-lines between the 
castes of to-day, social if not electoral, are 
blended into indistinguishable gradations of 
congeniality and luck in accumulating money. 
When Mrs. Cresus realizes in the depth of 
her soul that the only difference between her 
daughter and her maid is the individual equa- 
tion and certain accidental effects of environ- 
ment; when Creesus, Jr., acknowledges to 
himself that the young street-car driver is in all 
essentials his equal, and may twenty years 
hence occupy a higher social plane and a 
nobler place in his country—when these two 
consummations are reached—mote I be there to 
see !—then actual democracy will assume the 
earth. It is inevitable that deep students of 
humanity should feel a keen sympathy for the 
denizens of ‘‘ low” life, and that they should 
send novels, like tracts, out a-proselyting. A 
critic is only trying todam Niagara with a 
goose-feather when he resists the tendency. 

It is usually taken as one of the premises of 
devotion to beautifully purposeless art, that 
all stories of low life must be harrowing, 
pessimistic, dank with despair. Critics should 
keep off these premises. The sun shines for all. 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. Down 
in the tenements laughter is not an unheard 
thing. Sometimes it is punctuated with hic- 
cups, sometimes it is more boisterously crude 
than the wont of Fift? Avnoo ; but it is just as 
enjoyable and more hearty. In these recent 
studies of low life this is especially noticeable. 
If you want comedy, genial, soul- warming 
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humor, and rib- prodding wit, read Arthur 
Morrison’s ‘*That Brute Simmons,” “The 
Red Cow Group,” and ‘‘ Squire Napper.” 
Read the cockney repartee sparkling all 
through Henry W. Nevinson’s ‘‘ Neighbors of 
Ours.” The polished, strictly correct steel of 
Henry James, the social chatter of Anthony 
Hope, are no sharper or more enlivening wit 
than these homely duels. A dagger’s a dag- 
ger whether it has diamonds in its hilt or an 
unchased blade. 

A geranium in a tenement window is far 
more effectively beautiful than the same 
flower in a conservatory. Soa bit of poetical 
feeling in a story of slum life is a rich sensa- 
tion to jaded palates. Like gold smiling in 
the jagged glitter of quartz, they are the fairer 
for theircontrast. So it would be hard to find 
in our literature a more rapturous and ap- 
pealing prose poem than Nevinson’s ‘‘ The ‘ St. 
George’ of Rochester,” in which a rough old 
tar gasps out on his dying-bed the one ro- 
mance of his life, a wild, sweet love-making 
with a betrayed girl of the upper classes who 
fled to his boat to hide herself from the world. 
And I can’t imagine anything finer than his 
attempt to describe her : 

‘Oh, my soul! she was a reg’lar beauty, 
was that woman. Some’ow from first to last 
she always put me in mind of my spinnaker. 
P’r’aps it was through the spinnaker bein’ so 
light and kind o’ dainty, it bein’ made to 
catch any breath of draught as might be, and 
left clean and white, not smeared over with 
ochre and oil same as the other sails, as is all 
red and brown and ’eavy. And then she'd 
bend and curve this way and that, for all the 
world like the spinnaker when the wind’s 
‘avin’ a bit of a game with it, for all ’er bein’ as 
tough asa steel-wire stay. And mind you, 
it’s always the spinnaker as snaps the topmast 
through bracin’ it for’ard like a whip. And 
I’ve never see the man, little or big, but that 
woman could ’a’ done just whatever she ’ad 
a mind to with ’im.” 

To run upon such crystal beauty of thought 
in a slum story is like the rapture of a dive 
into the cold sea on a parching day. I think 
Browning calls it ‘‘ the cool, silver shock of a 
plunge in a pool’s living water.” Nevinson’s 
book is full of the tenderer emotions of these 
people he welcomes as ‘‘ neighbors of ours.” 
He has strung ten stories on a slender chain 
of continuity. They are all told by one self- 
effacing cockney, and though the book is by 
no means one story, it contains occasional re- 
appearances of characters. Mr. Nevinson dis- 
plays very little dramatic feeling for climaxes 
and suspended “ situations,” but he gives the 
not unsatisfactory substitute of a genial, gos- 
sipy style, alight with good humor and hope- 
ful sympathy even in the saddest moments. 
There is a constant flower-decking of poetical 
moods, too, that brightens the hardness of the 
life he describes. The best thing about these 
bits of color is the naturalness with which 
they bloom in the cockney jargon. 

In some respects Mr. Morrison’s ** Tales of 
Mean Streets” is a greater work, though it 
lacks the warmth of color and geniality of 


Mr. Nevinson’s writings. The stories are told 
with such a bold, free vigor, however, and the 
wit and humor are so grim and stolid and 
merciless, that the book is su¢ generis. There 
is no lack of tenderness and sympathy with 
these people, among whom Mr. Morrison spent 
Inany years as secretary of a charity trust 
(witness the infinitely pathetic ‘‘ Without 
Visible Means” and the kindliness of * All 
that Messuage ”) ; but a certain sternness, even 
in humor, is most characteristic. ‘‘ On the 
Stairs,” for instance, is a story in which an 
old crone, eager to give her sick boy a fine 
funeral, adds to her savings the money given 
by a desperate young doctor to buy him neces- 
sary medicine. Of its grisly sort, this story is 
a horrible masterpiece. ‘‘ All that Messuage,” 
a more gentle tragedy, details the hardships of 
a lavorer who thinks the perfection of ease is 
attained when his long savings enable him to 
buy and rent outa house. It shows the same 
fanatic hunger for a decent burial among 
wretches whose lives have known nothing 
approaching the ostentation of comfort. The 
somewhat longer story, ‘‘ Lizerunt,” is both 
comic and tragic, and each to a notable de- 

ree. I have already spoken of ‘‘ That Brute 

immons,” which is one of the funniest stories 
in the language. All the other tales in the 
book are of exceptional merit, and this one 
small volume must place Morrison imme- 
diately among the sparse group of the best 
English writers. His style has a curious 
mingling of archaisms and modern slang, and 
the close relation between the two is thus il- 
lustrated most vividly. 

I regret to see that America cannot show the 
equal of these two books in its own studies of 
low life. But the cosmopolitan population of 
the country should offer the best field in the 
world, and doubtless competent tillers will 
not long be wanting. 

Mr. J. W. Sullivan has written a volume of 
“Tenement Tales of New York,” which con- 
tains much well-selected, well-observed mate- 
rial. The style in which they are told, how- 
ever, is so baldly crude, there is so little veri- 
similitude in the talk of the characters and 
such complete lack of color and chiaroscuro 
in the narration, that they cannot be granted 
high value. Occasional bits of philosophizing 
are the best things in the book. 

No better proof of the comedy possible in 
works on low life could be asked for than the 
writings of Mr. Edward W. Townsend, whose 
‘‘Chimmie Fadden ” has become a household 
familiar, and whose vivid language has in- 
fected the nation. Of course ‘‘ Chimmie” 
figures principally in a scenery of high life, 
but the character-drawing is perfect and there 
are not a few visits to that seventh paradise, 
the ‘‘ Bow’ry.” Any writer who realizes the 
picturesqueness and charm of such a char- 
acter deserves all he can realize on it. 

But probably the strongest piece of slum 
writing we have is ‘‘ Maggie,” by Mr. Stephen 
Crane, which was published some years ago 
with a pen-name for the writer and no name 
at all for the publishers. But merit will out, 
and the unclaimed foundling attracted no little 
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attention, though by no means as much as it 
deserves. The keenness of the wit, the minute- 
ness of the observation, and the bitterness of 
the cynicism resemble Morrison’s work. The 
foredoomed fall of a well-meaning girl reared 
in an environment of drunkenness and grime 
is tld with great humanity and fearless art, 
and#there is a fine use of contrast in the con- 
clusion of the work, where the brutal mother in 
drunken sentimentality is persuaded with dif- 
ficulty to ‘‘ forgive” the dead girl whom she 





compelled to a harsh fate by the barren cruel- 
ty of home-life. 

The subjects chosen by all these writers com- 
pel an occasional plainness of speech which 
may give a shock to spasmic prudishness, but 
there is nothing to harm a healthy mind, and 
they all should have the effect of creating a 
better understanding and a wiser, more active 
sympathy for the unfortunates who must fill 
the cellar of the tenement we call life. Todo 
this is far better even than to be artistic. 

CHELIFER. 
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Scott’s WAVERLEY NovELs, edited by 
Andrew Lang. International Limited Edition, 
with three hundred illustrations. Forty-eight 
volumes, cloth, 8vo. (Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton.) 

This edition, issued by subscription only, 
and limited to one thousand copies, is indeed 
an edition of luxury. It is the work of the 
experienced publishers of similar editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Victor Hugo, 
and Dumas. It is lavishly illustrated, by the 
most celebrated artists obtainable, with etch- 
ings, drawings, and photogravures of the 
ruined abbeys, haunted glades, and towering 
castles romance-robed and far-famed by the 
great novelist. These illustrations are proof 
impressions on especially imported Japanese 
paper. The text paper is light and of a good 
tint. The type is especially large, widely 
spaced, and widely margined, and it will be a 
feast for the physical eye. The volumes are 
bound in vellum cloth, and are remarkably 
cheap at $2.50 each. 

Thus much of the purple and fine linen Sir 
Walter is arrayed in. The edition is dedicated 
to Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the great-granddaugh- 
ter of the immortal romancer. She is in pos- 
session of Scott’s superb library at Abbots- 
ford and has given Mr. Lang the liberty of 
the place. He has therefore been able to give 
the edition the completest literary perfection 
yet attained in the countless editions of Scott. 

ach volume has an introduction, extensive 
historical notes, and a glossary. The name of 
Andrew Lang would be sufficient guaranty of 
the accuracy, completeness, taste, and felicity 
of all these matters, and the actual work is no 
disappointment. 

Taken all in all, the edition is far beyond 
the value of the ordinary édition de luxe got 
up chiefly for show. It combines not cnly 
all possible sumptuousness, complete illustra- 
tion of the scenery—the most vivid geography 
of Scott’s romances—two hundred and fifty 
etchings by masters of the art, with especially 
manufactured type and laid paper, but also 
adds the voluminous annotation and happy 
comment of the master-essayist, Andrew 
Lang. Scott himself could hardly dream of 
more, 


An IstaAnp Princess: A Story of Six 
Weeks—and Afterwards. By Theodore Gift. 
An extremely well-told and unusual tale by 
the author of ‘‘ Pretty Miss Bellew” and 


‘*Dishonored.” The Hudson Library. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 


‘¢THE OLD SETTLER,” ‘‘ THE SQUIRE,” AND 
‘LITTLE PELEG,” by Ed. Mott. These stories, 
like the ‘“*Chimmie Fadden” tales, are re- 
printed from the New York Sun. Many of 
them possess a delicious humor. The Old 
Settler is a rural Baron Miinchausen, with a 
fondness for fearful and wonderful natural 
history and romance-tinged reminiscence. 
Besides these stories there are others relating 
humorous incidents of country life. _Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. (United 
States Book Co., New York.) 


JEWEL Dont’s, by Edmund Russell. A 
volume of helps to good taste in jewelry and 
costume, with many quotations and much 
valuable information and suggestions. Third 
Edition. Paper, 50 cents. (Bramerton Pub- 
lishing Co., New York.) 

FRANK Ewuiott, by Clarence Herbert 
New. An interesting and varied story of life 
in society and in Bohemia, ending in a dra- 
matic trial scene. Metropolitan Library. 
Paper, 50 cents. (G. W. Dillingham, New 
York.) 

INVISIBLE Hanps, by F. Von Zobeltitz. 
Translated from the German by G. E. Boggs. 
Illustrated. Choice Series, 50 cents. (Rob- 
ert Bonner’s Sons, New York.) 


RosEs AND THISTLES, by Rufus C. Hop- 
kins. An _ elaborate edition of mediocre 
poems. (William Doxey, San Francisco.) 

MAUREEN’s FarrinoG, by Jane Barlow. Iris 
Series, 75 cents. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

Tuer GREEN Bay TREE, by W. H. Wilkins 
& Herbert Vivian, 50 cents. (J. Selwin Tait 
& Sons, New York.) 

On A FALSE CHARGE, by Seward W. Hop- 
kins. Choice Series, 50 cents. (Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

A TREASURE Founp, A BRIDE Won, by 
George E. Gardner. Choice Series, 50 cents. 
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MaRcELLA, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
A paper-covered edition of this great work. 
Novelists’ Library, 50 cents. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) 

















FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


In Paris the battle of 
the sleeves is raging, both 
large and small sleeves 
having their advocates. 
The dressmakers say that 
women are tired of big 
sleeves, and many of them 
are endeavoring to intro- 
duce the Louis X VI. modes, 
which call for smaller ones. 
There is, however, scarce- 
ly a doubt but that the 















big sleeve will carry the 
day, for it has too man 
admirers to be ruthlessly 
cast aside. Many of the 
sleeves are trimmed with 
bands of velvet, lace, or 
passementerie across the 
fulness at the top, the 
wrists remaining una- 
dorned or finished with 
flat or flaring cuffs. 

The jackets this season 
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are short and jaunty. Box-fronts which 
fasten with two rows of enormous but- 
tons are among the newest things ; col- 
lars are high and flaring. Brown, blue, 
and black are the prevalent colors, and 
cheviot, covert cloth, broadcloth, and 
diagonal the favorite weaves. 

Capes with coat fronts like those 
worn by men over their dress-suits are 
among the novelties. Golf capes, in 
rough tweed, frieze, and cheviot, are lit- 
tle changed ; except, perhaps, that they 
are rather fuller. The bright bandanna 
and tartan plaids are reserved as lin- 
ings. The double-faced English cloths 
are also utilized and are sufficiently 
heavy as not to ne- 
cessitate a lining. 

As to furs, the 
capes are more vo- 
luminous than ever, 
forming distinct vo- 
lutes about the shoul- 
ders. They are of 
mink, Persian lamb, 
Persian paw, caracul, 
and seal. From 
twenty-six to twen- 
ty-eight and thirty 
inches is the regu- 
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lation length. The. linings are mag- 
nificent in the extreme, being fashioned 
from flowered brocades, changeable taf- 
fetas, and gay Pekin stripes. Seal jack- 
ets are made with straight box-fronts 
which close invisibly, and many of them 
are so arranged that the fronts can be 
thrown back or closely buttoned at will. 

Feather boas are not doomed to ex- 
tinction, as it was believed they would 
be. Certainly nothing is more becoming 
to the face than the soft fluff of ostrich 
feathers. This fall they are shorter, 
fastened snugly about the throat and 
clasped with a cute little animal’s head 
of the same color, from which depends 
three tail-like ends which float over the 
bust. Small capes with stole fronts are 
made entirely of ostrich or coq feathers 
in all the varying tints of the season ; they 
are worn over capes or theatre waists. 

The sailor-collars which were such a 
rage during the summer months are 
now made in velvet, plush, fur, and 
feathers. In furs, such as seal and Per- 
sian lamb, they are particularly attrac- 
tive, and are fashioned so that they 
can be put on over a cape, coat, or 
waist. They are much newer than the 
ruffle collar of last winter. 

In defiance of the pre- 
diction that smooth-faced 
goods would be worn, we 
are consigned to a season 
of rough-fin- 
ished textiles. 
Bouclé, so long 
a thing of the 
past, has been 
resurrected; 

rough-finished 

cheviots, Irish 

friezes, loosely 
woven Scotch 
homespuns, and 
diagonals, all 
are lavishly dis- 
played. Very few of the new 
materials are shown in self 
tones, most of them being 
woven in many colors in a 
hit-and-miss pattern, but so 
admirably designed as to 
blend most artistically. 

Most of these wintry stuffs 
come in shades of green and 
garnet, the yellowish olives 














No. 3.—A charming combination of color is produced in the composition of the 
above sketch, which represents a smart tailor-made costume, the principal part of 
which is composed of reseda unfinished melton cloth. The double-breasted coat 
waist is ornamented with quaintly shaped revers and cuffs of a biscuit shade of 
faced cloth finished with a narrow edging of silver tinsel braiding. The large 
buttons and the demi-vest are also richly embroidered to correspond. A pretty 
felt hat trimmed with large drooping plumes, buckle, and bow help to furnish 
an exceedingly lady-like walking toilet. Designed and made by Redfern, the 
well-known ladies’ tailor. 
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taking the precedence of the myrtles 
and bright greens. Burgundy in rich 
red tints, a color which has been rather 
passe for several seasons, is to the fore 
once again. Cerise of a dark yet vivid 
tint, blue, and brown, are all fashionable. 

Overshot effects are noticeable in both 
the black and colored materials. French 
jaccard weaves with a lustrous finish 
and of silk and wool mixtures are as 
much used as ever. 

An improvement in crépons is the 
solidly woven back which prevents the 
stretching which was a disastrous feat- 
ure of the earlier. crinkly fabrics. Dis- 
tinct patterns are noticeable in some 
of them, which seem as if brocaded or 
woven in an interlaced design and 
honeycomb patterns. 

Mohair enters into almost all of the 
fabrics ; it imparts the body which is 
desirable in these days of inflated skirts. 

Mohair sicilienne is now made in the 
widest widths. Although the plain mo- 
hairs will be greatly worn, the highest 
novelty is mohair with an all-over pat- 
tern of tiny flowers, coin spots, rings, 


lozenges, etc. Some of the high priced 


- qualities are almost as lustrous as silk. 


The chameleon or illuminated taffetas 
and satins are quite as popular as ever, 
and the French weavers have devised 
many charming and bizarre color-com- 
binations. The metallic tintings of a 
pigeon’s throat, the brilliant colorings 
of the ring of a lophophore, the sunset 
and aurora hues, all are imprisoned 
within the shining meshes. 

The colorings of woollen and silken 
fabrics are rather striking this year, the 
dull morbid hues being rather subor- 
dinated by the brighter ones. 
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No. 6. Watxine Costume.—Of olive cheviot. The basque is of the same in all- 
over pattern in black braiding. The flaring coliar is new. Nubian Fast Black 
dress lining used for lining this gown. 
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Satiny surfaces will be the rule for 
silken fabrics. Satin claims a fair share 
of attention, and deservedly so, as it is 
always rich and dressy. Soleil pekin is 
a new weave, shown in medium and nar- 
row satin stripes upon a faille ground. 
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Splendid flowered silks, patterned in 
great bunches of roses, dahlias, and 
other showy blossoms, are made up 
into rich dinner and evening toilettes, 
which are built upon the rather ornate 
models in vogue during the reign of the 
hapless Marie Antoinette. 

The robe front, as our grand- 
mothers designated it, is coming 
back. This consists of narrow 
front gores, with overlapping 
sides ; for toilettes of high luze, 
the front may be of velvet or 
silk of a harmonizing color. 

There appears to be a revolu- 
tion in favor of more elabora- 
tion in skirts, many of them be- 
ing trimmed with stripes of rib- 
bon, passementerie, or bias 
bands. 

Everything this year has a 
shimmering elusive effect, which 
reminds one of the glint of a 
passing sunbeam, the glitter of 
an opalescent wave, the brilliant 
tinting of a shattered Venetian 
glass. Silks, velvets, woollens, 
and ribbons all partake of the 
chameleon effects and are gor- 
geously beautiful and brilliant. 

Ribbons for hat trimmings 
are as wide and heavy as sash 
ribbons, and are twisted into 
knots with flaring ends, wind- 
mill and fan bows, or are draped 
about the brims of the 
big and picturesque hats. 
The chiné Persian pat- 
terns are the newest, a 
number of shades being 
subdued by a judicious 
blending of tones and 
half tones into artistic 
and lovely effects. 

There are more inno- 
vations in milinery than 
aught else, the new shapes 
being fearfully and won- 
derfully made. It would 
require the chic of a Pa- 
risian, the grace of a 
Spanish woman, and the 
beauty of an American 
combined, to make them 
even passably becoming. 

Rakish beavers that re- 
mind one of the hat of 














No. 8. Diyner Gowy.—Of fancy taffeta with chiffon waist. Sleeves and skirt 
held in place by Fibre Chamois, and dress lined with Midnight Fast Black Dress 
Lining. 
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Fra Diavolo, queer - looking flattish 
structures that bear a resemblance to 
the shovel hat of an Italian priest, or 
romantic-looking structures that remind 
one of Rubens’s pictures, all proudly dis- 
port themselves upon the shop. counters. 

The Toreador belt is by all odds the 
latest thing, and as round waists will 
continue to be fashionable, this style of 
belt will be greatly worn. It is made of 
a square of folded bias silk in Scotch or 
fancy French plaids; an ornamental 
clasp of gold or silver secures it, and 
the pendent ends hang below the waist. 
Being bias, it hugs the form closely and 
obviates the almost inevitable parting 
between skirt and waist. A Windsor tie 
of the same material made into a flaring 
bow or a four-in-hand may be worn 
with it. For wear with dark winter 
dresses the belt and tie are exceedingly 
effective and impart a touch of color to 
a sombre costume. 

By way of contrast there are quaintly 
pretty Anne Boleyn berets, Spanish tur- 
bans, and jaunty French toques, which 
will be the refuge of those women who 
cannot wear the wide-brimmed plume- 
loaded structures so much in evidence. 

Ivory buttons in delicate carved pat- 
terns are often substituted for pearl. 
Tortoise shell is also fashionable. 

Directoire cravats of soft chiffon tied 
beneath the chin are becoming to 
women with long, thin necks. 


“4, 


C= fawn-colored cloth trimmed with 
a WS dark-brown velvet. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
No. 1. Costume ror THE Street.—This 
stylish model is of chestnut brown bou- 
g, clé trimmed with straps of tan cloth. 
ye No.2. Carz.—This garment is of 


No. 4. Youna Lapy’s Jacket.— 
Powder-blue camel’s hair. The new 
feature is the cape. 

No. 5. Cuinp’s Coar.—Brocaded crim- 
son wool with velvet cuffs and collar; 
the front is of reseda faille. 

No. 7. Cattine Costume.— Of apple- 


* green taffeta flowered in pink. The cape 


is of a darker green edged with plissés 
of black lisse. 

No. 9. Care Coxtiarerte.—It may be 
cut from silk, satin, or velvet, and edged 
with chiffon or lace and passementerie. 


ELECTRIC CURLING-IRONS 

A youna society belle has a deeply 
burned-in scar upon her white forehead 
which she will carry to her grave, 
the disfigurement being caused by 
hot curling-tongs. Women addicted to 
bangs can be promised an immunity 
from burning either their faces or locks. 

Electricity will do them a friendly 
turn in heating the tyrannous curling- 
iron ; it only takes one minute to heat 
it, and there is no danger from burning 
or scorching, the heat being perfectly 
regulated. A simple coil and holder 
which can be attached to any electric 
burner is provided, and the tongs are 
not blackened as they are by contact 
with gas or coal. Very elegant tongs, 
either of solid silver or plated ware, are 
included in the toilet equipment of the 
society woman. The electric tongs have 
been successfully tested and will replace 
all others. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in Godey’s, commencing with 
the October number, will be mailed to 
our patrons. Skirts, waists, and sleeves 
may be obtained at twenty-five cents 
for each separate pattern. Only the 
regulation measures are used, namely, 
a forty-inch skirt and a thirty-six-inch 
waist. These are easily adapted to any 
figure by cutting slightly larger or 
smaller as is necessary. The latest nov- 
elties will be found in our illustrations. 
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GOLF 


Tue good old Scotch game of golf is 
fast elbowing tennis out of existence. 
There are many things to be said in its 
favor, and society women who enjoy a 
game where the muscles are brought 
into play without the violent exercise 
which is a necessary accompaniment of 
tennis, should choose golf. 

This game requires both endurance 
and skill; considerable grace may be 
exhibited in the handling of the clubs. 
The links measure from three to five 
miles, and the walking over them in- 
volves considerable fatigue. 

Women who are addicted to golf need 
not necessarily wear mannish and un- 
becoming costumes, although no frip- 
pery is allowable and the dress must be 
perfectly adapted for allowing freedom 
to the limbs and be of serviceable ma- 
terial not easily ruined by the weather. 

The great athletic authorities say em- 
phatically that no one should engage in 
any athletic game without having the 
body protected with woollen undergar- 
ments. Women are criminally careless 
in regard to this, and are apt to wear 
just what they do on ordinary occasions. 
All-wool undergarments are the only 
permissible ones, as the player per- 
spires freely and is apt to take cold if 
not sufficiently protected. 

Tweed, homespun, and the Scotch 
heather mixtures are the best materials 
for golfing suits, in browns and drabs 
and grays. The skirt should be heavily 
faced to keep it down and sufficiently 
short as not to impede the motions ; to 
the boot-tops is a good length. A belted 
Norfolk jacket is an excellent model for 
a waist, or a coat opening over a pretty 
and sensible sweater, which is so becom- 
ing to well-developed figures. 

The swell Englishwomen are wearing 
belted coats of scarlet officers’ cloth 
which come well down below the hips, 
being at least thirty inches in length ; 
they are fastened with flat gilt buttons 
and are provided with big pockets in- 
tended to contain balls and other neces- 
sities of the game. 

Kither loose fronted covert coats or 
golf capes with cross straps to match 
the costume, or in dark blue, brown, or 
subdued tartan plaids, are carried to 
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throw on when cooling off. These capes 
are usually provided with monks’ hoods 
and are lined with bright-plaided silk 
or plain colors. 

The hobnailed shoes should be of 
stout leather with heavy soles and com- 
mon-sense heels ; they should be laced 
rather than buttoned, as in case of the 
feet swelling they can be loosened. 
Woollen or heavy English cotton hose 
should be worn. Many women like the 
Scotch knit hosiery which comes in rather 
small subdued plaids to harmonize with 
the costume. The Highland gaiter, made 
of cloth to match the suit, looks well 
under short-skirted dresses, and it is 
allowable to reveal an inch or two of the 
gay stocking. 

The head-gear is worthy of considera- 
tion. For the breezy moorsand meadows 
a small compact hat or cap is best; 
something that will not blow off easily 
and is becoming. A Tam with an eagle 
feather, a soft-felt Alpine, a Derby, or 
English walking-hat may be worn. There 
is no imperative law which governs the 
head-gear, and both suitability and be- 
comingness should be considered. 

Thanks are due Slazenger & Sons for 
information. 


THE WEDDING AS A PUBLIC PA- 
GEANT 

From time immemorial ceremonial 
marriages have been the fashion. This 
ancient custom has been handed down 
to us from the Egyptians and Greeks, 
who are responsible for much of our 
effete civilization. Once upon a time 
marriage was as irrevocable as death ; it 
is so no longer. So, then, why should it 
be celebrated with such inordinate pomp 
and ceremony? The same couple that 
goes to the altar to-day with all outward 
show and display, and who are proud 
to say ‘I will” in the presence of a pro- 
miscuous multitude, will, as likely as 
not, have quite as overpowering a desire 
to say “I won’t” aftera few months of 
married misery. The contrast between 
then and now is too sharp to be agree- 
able. People go to the nuptial cere- 
mony like lambs, and like raging lions 
are eager to unsay the words which 
they were eager to speak but a few 
months before. 
Unostentatious marriages are cer- 
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tainly in better taste than public pa- 
geants, to which even the most incon- 
sequent of one’s acquaintances is bidden. 

The amount of money expended at 
weddings, of even the simplest descrip- 
tion, is a tax on many who are unable 
to afford the outlay. A couple fre- 
quently spends hundreds—nay, thou- 
sands—of dollars for the pleasure of 
hearing themselves talked about, and 
the rest of their lives is spent in la- 
menting their folly. The expensive 
wedding, as well as the funeral, should 
be suppressed ; if it were no longer fash- 
ionable to make a public display at such 
a time, nobody would want to do it. 
It is the wealthy people who should in- 
stitute a reform in this direction ; the 
middle and poorer classes would soon 
find that it was bad form and be quite 
content to get married without any fuss. 

The rehearsal prior to a marriage pa- 
geant is quite as necessary to the bride 
and groom as it is to the actor and ac- 
tress who essays a new role. It might 
be well to simplify the matter just as the 
stage people do, and indicate the en- 
trances and exits to the strains of the 
well-worn bridal chorus. ‘“ Walk so many 
paces, turn and kneel” might be intro- 
duced as an integral portion of the dra- 
matic show. The word is not a mis- 
nomer; a show itis, and as such it is 
considered by the audience—one to 
which they have, of course, been in- 
vited, but for which they have paid more 
dearly than for an admission ticket to 
the opera or theatre ; not in money, to 
be sure, but in the matter of wedding 
presents, which custom is a sort of 
blackmailing scheme, or, perhaps, to 
state it in milder terms, a reciprocity 
treaty. You send a gift to me and I 
will return it at the proper time, is 
about what it means. Well, perhaps a 
fair exchange is no robbery. 

Wedding presents are no longer of- 
ferings of sentiment, but given because 
it is the fashion. These gifts are ap- 
preciated according to their monetary 
value, and are appraised in the columns 
of the daily papers. Once upon a time 
presents of money or household furni- 
ture, such as a good feather bed, a 
kitchen cupboard, ora sack of flour, were 
given to the couple with which to com- 
mence housekeeping. This homely cus- 
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tom is quite differently interpreted now- 
adays, and the nuptial gifts are an in- 
tegral part and parcel of the pageant. 

I wonder whether it will ever be the 
fashion to put on the cards of invitation, 
“Please omit presents,” just as in fune- 
ral notices, “Please omit flowers?” 
Were the trousseau, the presents, and 
the dramatic display left out of the 
question, there are many women who 
would not care to get married at all. 
Many of them look upon a wedding as 
a sort of Fourth-of-July celebration, 
to be ushered in with music, feasting, 
and a general good time. Unluckily, it 
just as frequently ends in smoke. 


THE AUTOMATIC STEED 


Ir the bicycle craze continues, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will be no longer a necessity. 
When iron steeds usurp the place of 
horses, humanity will become a lost art, 
for maltreating rubber and iron can be 
no crime. One cannot fail to wonder 
whether if the present craze for bicy- 
cling remains unabated, the keeping a 
horse will not become a mere luxury; 
perhaps the day will come when they 
will be exhibited in the zoo as curiosi- 
ties. Even horse-racing will fall into 
desuetude, for in Paris the race be- 
tween mechanical carriages created al- 
most as much interest as if it had been 
one between blooded steeds. What will 
become of the Grand Prix and Ascot ? 

A certain writer declares that the en- 
tire female sex is knock-kneed, and that 
for this reason alone bloomers should 
be tabooed. He also asserts that all 
women will become pigeon-toed if they 
keep on riding the “bike,” certainly not 
an inviting prospect, for the woman who 
turns her toes in is far from possessing 
the grace which is one of the loveliest 
attributes of woman. 

The advanced woman is getter alto- 
gether too previous. In Albany the 
other day a pert young stenographer 
presumed to enter her employer's office 
arrayed in unmistakable bloomers. The 
lawyer looked at her in astonishment, 
refused to allow her to take off her hat, 
and dismissed her then and there, issu- 
ing an order on the cashier for her 
week’s salary. 




















A MOORISH COFFEE-ROOM 


TUFFS of ori- 
ental weave in 
rich dark tint- 
ings.so blend- 
ed and inter- 
mixed as to 
be restful 
rather than 
startling to 
the eye, are 
in vogue this season. Carpets, rugs, 
and wall- hangings all partake of the 
quaint and subdued hues, which to 
eastern nations represent a poem in 
color. We of the west are fond of hues 
that strike and arrest the eye ; the soft- 
voiced, slow-moving Turk or Moor rev- 
els in colors that grow on one, and are 
a symphony of tones which merge and 
melt into one another like a tender 
melody. 

Moorish effects are paramount this 
season, and in our inhospitable climate 
a bit of glowing color in an interior is a 
relief to the eye. Women are growing 
weary of the tea-room with its conven- 
tional appointments, and many of them 
have transformed the dainty little apart- 
ment into a Moorish coffee-room, where 
the steaming bev- 





cabalistic characters, while others are 
patterned in geometric designs with 
conventionalized flowers and fruit. 

The furnishing should not be too 
elaborate, as the oriental never makes 
the mistake of confusing the eye by too 
much ornamentation ; a rush chair or 
two with a scrapof splendidly embroid- 
ered Skiki silk thrown over the back, a 
rattan lounge with upholstered seat, a 
Vantine stool with a Persian broidered 
cushion, all are in keeping. Strewn 
about the floor are Bagdad and Komo 
matting, cushions, and hassocks of dark 
red cloth shaped like a Turkish fez. 
The wall-hangings are of India cotton 
prints in characteristic tintings. These 
prints are cheap, but most effective. 
The light from stained-glass windows 
sifts softly through curtains of gold- 
threaded gauze, while the doorways are 
masked with portiéres of amber and tur- 
quoise beads wrought in patterns of 
gorgeously plumaged birds and flowers. 

The portion of the room upon which 
the eye rests with pleasure is the cosey 
corner, hung with Moorish draperies in 
strange designs. A lattice of Moorish 
fretwork in dark-stained wood is set 





erage is served in 
the true oriental 
manner, with its 
accompaniments 
of crystallized gin- 
ger and kompei- 
tos. The apart- 
ment must, of 
course, be in keep- 
ing throughout. 
The soft velvety 
piled rugs of Cash- 
mere and Samar- 
cand are thrown 
upon the polished 
floor, the faded 
terra-cotta reds, 
yellows,and greens 
being restful and 
harmonious. 
There are prayer 
rugs from Mecca, 
with a text from 
the Koran cun- 
ningly wrought in 
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across one corner, and below it are silken 
draperies, barred in tawny orange and 
Indian red, upheld by Bedouin spears 
jand bright-pointed javelins ; the heavy 
‘draperies are held back on the sides by 
bands of golden network, revealing a 
background composed of a Phulkaree 
curtain, wrought in gold-colored floss 
and studded with mirrors no larger than 
one’s thumb-nail, which seem to blink 
and wink like so many watchful eyes. 

Against the wall is a long low divan, 
over which is thrown Kis-Kelem or Ji- 
jim portiére and piled high with a dozen 
cushions of every shape and size ; there 
are some of printed crape, with an Arab 
proverb in quaint stitchery ; others cov- 
ered with yellow turban cloth, and still 
others, rich with a mass of gold em- 
broidery amid a riot of gorgeous color. 

In front of the divan is a Damascus 
or Cairo coffee-stand, with a tray of lacq- 
uer or brass to contain the coffee equi- 
page ; on it a tall slender pot of Benares 
brass or Damascus silver hammered and 
graven in an intricate tracery ; grouped 
upon it are small coffee-cups in gilt fili- 
gree stands and of egg-shell painted 
china in old Moorish designs. 

Ruby and amber shaded mosque lamps 
of bronze and fire-gilt, swinging from 
twisted chains, illumine the apartments 
with a mysterious glow. Tokonabi and 


Taizan lamps with brass mountings are- 


set upon low stands of polished wood 
inlaid with iridescent mother-of-pearl, 
and the gas-jets are veiled with shades 
of transparent silk. Here and there 
bronze and gilded idols frown from a 
pedestal of carved wood ; a turquoise or 
pale-green vase makes a bit of color 
against the dark background of the 
wall, upon which is hung a few pictures 
depicting harem life in the far-distant 
Orient. 


DRESSING AS A FINE ART 


WartE no woman should feel that 
her clothes are paramount to aught 
else, every woman should have a proper 
pride in her personal appearance. It 
is a mark of self-respect to be well 
groomed and gowned, for a badly 
dressed woman makes anything but a 
good impression. Our friends may 
value us on account of intrinsic worth ; 
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strangers can only judge us by our out- 
ward appearance. 

To be well dressed does not neces- 
sarily mean to be extravagantly appar- 
elled. Some of the most expensively 
gowned women are gotten up in atro- 
cicus taste, while others strike us as 
a rhythm of harmonious effect, and spend 
comparatively little on their clothes. 

To be well dressed is to be appropri- 
ately dressed, and what is eminently 
suited to one occasion would be in 
execrable taste at another time. 

A woman who is not a butterfly of 
society may be quite well-dressed by 
purchasing three new gowns each sea- 
son, the last year’s ones doing duty as 
second best. For instance, she must have 
one new and well-fitted tailor gown for 
the street, one reception and one din- 
ner or ball gown; a black silk skirt with 
three silk-and-chiffon waists will supply 
all the necessary changes, and a little 
ingenuity will do the rest. 

The fichus, collarettes, and ribbon 
harnesses will brighten up a well-worn 
or shabby waist ; and ribbon bows and 
sashes will do wonders. 

Shoes and gloves are expensive ad- 
juncts. It is useless to buy cheap ones. 
Those of good quality are cheapest in 
the end. One pair of well-fitting walk- 
ing-boots, with shoes and slippers for 
evening wear, will with care last a sea- 
son ; that is, provided one has two or 
three pairs of shoes left over from last 
season. 

Half a dozen pairs of gloves worn 


carefully, mended the minute a rip is . 


discernible and sent to the cleaners 
when soiled, should be sufficient for 
the every-day woman with restricted 
means. Never wear good shoes or 
gloves on arainy day ; keep your old ones 
for this purpose. By observing these 
rules you will always be well dressed. 
Choose your clothes with discretion, 
and if your means are limited endeavor 
to assimilate each article to some other ; 
do not buy indiscriminately, and try to 
have distinctive belongings for each 
costume. While it is not imperative 
that the shoes, gloves, and hat match 
the gown in color, it is important that 
they should at least harmonize and pos- 
sess a certain assimilation with the 
most important portions of the toilette. 
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THE PET DOG CRAZE 


A Parisian fashion journal which cir- 
culates among the aristocratic dames of 
that capital, issues a series of plates and 
patterns for a pet dog's wardrobe. The 
luxurious canine is supposed to be pro- 
vided with bath-robes, lounging-jackets, 
tea-gowns, slumber-robes, dinner, car- 
riage, and promenade toilettes. Minute 
directions are given as to the making of 
these canine garments, which are of the 
most expensive materials. While poor 
children shiver for lack of clothes to 
cover them, starve for a crust of bread, 
and exist in frosty garrets, these spoiled 
favorites of fashion lead a life of lux- 
ury and idleness. Maids bathe and per- 
fume them, comb and curl their locks, 
and minister to their whims ; they are fed 
off Sévres and solid silver, drive in splen- 
did equipages, or trot along, wrapped in 
fur and velvet, beside attendants hired 
for the sole purpose of caring for them. 

In London the pet-dog craze is at its 
height, and there is a journal exclusively 
devoted to their breeding, housing, and 
feeding, which is eagerly perused by men 
and women who own high-pedigreed 
pets. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN 


Tue Southern women are coming to 
the fore. Down in Atlanta they are work- 
ing zealously to make the Exposition a 
success. Each department of woman’s 
work will be well represented, the na- 
tive industries being exploited to the 
fullest extent. 

Many women of old and aristocratic 
Southern families who were impover- 
ished by the war have turned their 
prowess in housekeeping to account. 
They put up fig preserves for the North- 
ern market, make beautiful confections 
of watermelon rind, and spiced pickles, 
and brew that delectable and old-fash- 
ioned beverage known as cherry-bounce. 
From an early age the Southern girl has 
been taught the art of pickling and pre- 
serving, and in time of need can almost 
support herself. The women make con- 
siderable pin-money in this way. 


Rhododendron, a peculiar deep shade 
- of pink, is greatly used. 
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WHAT KIND OF A WOMAN TO 
MARRY 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes some advice 
as to what kind of woman he should 
marry. The question is an all-absorbing 
and yet an embarrassing one. 

There is one fundamental rule which 
should govern the selection of a wife. 
A woman ought to be endowed with all 
of the qualities which should make her 
the companion and helpmeet of her hus- 
band. A man of letters is not always 
happily mated with a learned woman ; he 
needs an intelligent, appreciative com- 
panion—not one who will weary him 
with abstruse questions or argue about 
everything. His weary brain craves 
rest, not stimulation ; in other words, 
he requires to be amused and not in- 
structed. 

On the contrary, a man of ordinary 
intelligence but little learning is apt to 
adore a superior woman. The medi- 
ocre man is certainly best suited to this 
style of woman, but he must possess 
certain manly qualities which counter- 
balance his lack of culture, otherwise 
his wife will most likely learn to de- 
spise him. 

The mission of the wife is to render 
her home attractive, surround her hus- 
band with delicate attentions, help him 
to bear his burdens, and envelop him 
in an atmosphere of love and content- 
ment. Above all, let a woman take this 
lesson to heart. A man needs to be 
amused ; this is the key-note of a wom- 
an’s success. 


The Eton clasp is a decorative orna- 
ment for wear with Eton jackets. It 
consists of three slender gold chains 
about a finger in length, threaded at in- 
tervals with a pearl bead or other pre- 
cious stone; at each end is a brooch 
consisting of a cameo or intaglio head, a 
single turquoise moonstone or coral set 
in brilliants. These pins are fastened 
near the throat or on the bust, the 
chains keeping the jacket in place. 
These pretty ornaments may be ad- 
justed to each side of the collar with 
pleasing effect. ‘ 


Braces of jet or ribbon spangled in 
patterns are stylish. 








CURRENT 


In Paris there is a regularly organ- 

ized company of female bootblacks, who 
wear a demure uniform, almost as plain 
as that of aman. They go about their 
business very methodically, and it is 
sai,l are quite as skilful as the boys. 
In! New York one occasionally sees a 
woman seated in a bootblack’s chair 
getting her shoes polished. Few wom- 
en have, however, sufficient nerve to do 
anything so unconventional. A man, 
though not a dude, will not be seen 
without his boots are well polished. 
Women are far from being as particu- 
lar, probably because they have not the 
same facilities at hand and must resort 
to the patent shoe-polish they get out 
of a bottle, and which is almost invaria- 
bly injurious to the long life of a shoe. 
In Chicago there are establishments in 
which a woman may get her shoes 
blacked without provoking comment. 
These places are, however, conducted 
by men. Why should we not have in 
every city a boot-black brigade consist- 
ing of women? It is quite as good a 
way of earning a livelihood as any oth- 
er business. 

A Roman Caruotic clergyman has de- 
nounced in scathing terms evening pic- 
nics or excursions, believing that they 
have a tendency to demoralize young 
people. What of evening bicycle rides? 
Perhaps the growing tendency of en- 
thusiastic bicyclers toward after-dark 
rides has escaped the vigilance of the 
good father. It is a common thing to 
see a young man and woman taking ex- 
tended rides upon their bykes long after 
goody-goody people have sought the 
seclusion of their homes. The old-time 
people had a great objection to moon- 
light buggy rides, and many straight- 
laced persons object to the tandem 
bicycle, where the couple come in very 
close contact with each other. Some 
eminent clergymen are enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of bicycling, and do not for a 
moment believe that it engenders too 
familiar relations between the sexes. 

Tue colored women are coming to the 
front, and the vexed question arises as 
to whether they should be admitted to 
the women’s clubs or not. This is rather 
a difficult question to solve, for the color 
or line is as firmly fixed in the abolition 
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States as elsewhere. There is a colored 
reporter who is a member of the Wom- 
an’s Press Club of Boston. Wyman- 
daughsis, the literary club of Washing- 
ton, found it expedient to admit colored 
women. 

There are two women in remote dis- 
tricts in Virginia who carry the mails. 
In Hungary post-women are quite com- 
mon. Incertain parts of Holland they 
are employed on the railroads as flag- 
women. The steamer Natchez, on the 
Mississippi, is commanded and officered 
by women ; another woman has a pilot’s 
license and exercises her calling. A 
woman is the steward and purser of a 
steamer running between Chicago and 
Grand Haven. In Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the chief designer of furniture is a woman. 

Ar a recent féte in England given by 
Mr. Robinson, a South African nouveau 
riche, the floral decorations were of the 
most splendid description. Among the 
most unique were beds of vari-colored 
flowers, which were placed about the 
grounds and even in the spacious apart- 
ments. These masses of brilliant bloom 
were illuminated by balloons matching 
in tint and illuminated with electric 
lights. The effect was fairy-like, and 
reminded one of the wonders of Alad- 
din’s jewelled garden. 

Poor Mrs. Bloomer! What a pity 
she died a year or two since. Had she 
lived she would have had a right to be 
proud of the rather tardy adoption of 
her dress-reform idea. The world seems 
to have gone bloomer-mad, and women 
who indulge in athletic sports are gradu- 
ally shedding their skirts and adopting 
bifurcated garments. 

Tue trolley-car is put to a variety of 
uses. In Boston and Philadelphia there 
are palatial cars gorgeously decorated 
and upholstered, and which may be 
hired for theatre-parties, receptions and 
excursions. In some of the Western cit- 
ies trolley-cars have taken the place of 
ambulances ; they are more roomy and 
capable of much faster service. Even 
the hearse and mourning-coaches are 
being superseded, and instead of the 
black-plumed horses conveying the 
corpse to the grave at a snail’s pace, it 
is whirled away to its final resting-place 
by an electric motor. 














WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Tuer Marchioness of Lorne, the Prin- 
cess Louise, as she is generally cal“.d, is 
the friskiest woman of the royal family 
of England. She is addicted to travel- 
ling incognito, and is just as fond of 
having a good time as any American 
girl. 

Amélie Rives must be lost in contem- 
plation of some especially sensational 
novel; she seems to have retired into 
obscurity, but will probably startle the 
world with an eccentric and unwhole- 
some romance. 

Anna Katherine Green is a quiet and 
charming woman and the last person 
whom one would imagine capable of 
writing stories of mystery and crime. 
In private life she is Mrs. Rolf. She is 
rather a prim and shrinking little body, 
and domestic in her tastes. When in 
London she was very desirous of meet- 
ing Mme. Blavatsky; they met, and 
during the interview, madame, with 
characteristic abandon, let out several 
profane words, which startled and 
shocked the authoress, who seemed to 
regard the high priestress of theoso- 
phy as something uncanny and unwom- 
anly. Mrs. Rolf did not make a long 
call and retired precipitately. 

Mrs. Ronalds is one of the best-known 
American women in London. She was 
a belle and a beauty when the Empress 
Eugénie was young, and was a supreme 
favorite at the court of Napoleon. 
While the unfortunate empress looks 
like a lovely ruin, Mrs. Ronalds pre- 
serves her marvellous beauty intact. Her 
house is a favorite resort for literary 
and musical people. Men rave over 
this still charming American woman. 
Among her admirers is the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and many statesmen and 
diplomats. 

Mrs. Yerkes, the wife of the multi- 
millionaire, does not consider Chicago 
an eligible place of residence. She is 
having a splendid mansion erected in 
New York, one that will put to shame 
the palaces of Fifth Avenue million- 
aires. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony is so inde- 
pendent and consistent that she re- 
fuses to allow a man to carry her trav- 
elling-bag or bundle. Consistency is a 


jewel, and the great woman suffragist 
believes in the entire equality of the 
SEXES. 

Miss Isabel Hapgood, who has made 
a specialty of Russian translations, is 
almost self-taught in that language. 
She learned a great deal by studying the 
New Testament in Russian. Miss Hap- 
good visited Tolstoi in his retreat and 
was hospitably entertained. The great 
man considers that this lady has given 
a most correct and intelligent rendi- 
tion of his novels, and is grateful to her 
for it. 

Miss Helen Gould is a full-fledged 
graduate of a law school. It is not 
probable that she will have to open an 
office in order to make a livelihood. 
Her long-headed father provided so well 
for his children that it is not likely 
they will ever come to want. However, 
there might be a Nihilistic uprising, an 
earthquake, or cataclysm. In view of 
such remote contingencies it would be 
as well for the young lady to be pre- 
pared. 


THE CIGARETTE HABIT 


Ianore it as we will, the cigarette habit 
is on the increase. In common with 
many other masculine vices it has been 
usurped by femininity, who revel in the 
delights afforded by the fragrant weed. 

Not many years ago the woman who 
smoked was considered a fast and alto- 
gether suspicious character; this habit 
usually accompanied bleached hair and 
Louis XV. heels. Nowadays things aro 
changed, and women smoke cigarettes 
almost without comment. 

In many of the fashionable hostelries 
there are Turkish smoking-parlors su- 
perbly decorated, where a woman may 
lounge on a luxurious divan, peruse the 
last new novel and enjoy a perfumed 
cigarette. In the Waldorf, the Majestic, 
and other swell hotels there are elegant 
rooms for this sole purpose. The male 
contingent are not permitted to in- 
trude, however, and the jin-de-siécle 
woman must puff the fragrant havana 
in the company of her own sex, which 
robs it of half its zest. 
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THE POETRY OF PROGRESS 


exclaimed the precocious youngster 

in “ Helen’s Babies.” We all want 
to see the wheels go round, for change, 
eternal change, is a primal law of nature, 
and evolution a self-evident fact. With 
each recurrent cycle old idols are shat- 
tered and new ones set in their places. 

“IT never change my mind ” is the ut- 
terance of a fool, for with different 
conditions another order of things be- 
comes necessary. Were we all content 
to live the narrow, primitive lives of our 
ancestors it would be 
useless to invent or to 
improve, the world 
would be at a stand- 
still. 

“What was good 
enough for my great- 
grandmother is good 
enough for me” is an 
idiotic remark, and all 
unworthy of the New 
Woman. Our great- 
grandmothers — peace 
be to their ashes—were 
content with but little, 
for their opportunities 
were limited. 

The advanced woman 
is marching on to vic- 
tory ; she wants to vote 
—and why not?—but 
when she goes to the 
polls she will more 
surely conquer preju- 
dice in a handsome 
gown than in slipshod, 
slovenly attire. 

When but a few sea- 
sons since inflated 
sleeves and skirts as- 
serted themselves, the 
cry went up that we 
were on the eve of a 
crinoline revival; the 
crisis seemed immi- 
nent, but was happily 
averted. How to cause 
the six- and eight-yard 


/ | WANT to see the wheels go round!” 


skirts to stand out gracefully without 
employing steels was an all-absorbing 
question ; any number of materials load- 
ed with starch, gum arabic, and glue 
flooded the market, but being artificial- 
ly stiffened, wear, compression, and 
dampness affected them. 

Finally haircloth, which was known 
to the belle of a century ago, endeav- 
ored to elbow its frailer sisters out of 
favor. Like many other things it had 
its brief triumphs, for it takes a season 
to be convinced of the usefulness or 
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worthlessness of a material; when a 
dress is new anything goes; it is the 
wear and tear that tells; costumes 
must be worn in fair and foul weather 
_ and whatever will not stand the stress 
of rain and sea-fog is an impracticable 
article. 

The dressmakers were at their wits’ 
ends to discover an interlining of mod- 
erate price that would withstand damp- 
ness, be of light weight, and yet provide 
the necessary stiffness to round out the 
godet pleats and distend the fast-wid- 
ening sleeve. 

After many experiments a method of 
manufacturing a vegetable fibre into a 
light, strong, and elastic tissue, with 
sufficient resistance to stand the stress 
of time, and enough body to give the 
proper distention to skirts and sleeves, 
was discovered. 

Who hasn’t heard of “ Fibre Cham- 
ois”? It has pushed all of the other in- 
terlinings to the wall, and has been pro- 
nounced a boon to womankind. 

Women in small New England vil- 
lages and in remote prairie towns have 
read about it, for have not the newspa- 
pers and magazines blazoned forth its 
merits to the world? It has a number 
of unassailable virtues : its price places 
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it within the reach of all; “cheap and 
nasty” cannot be applied to it, and 
every woman, sooner or later, must pay 
tribute to its good qualities. The price 
is a mere bagatelle as compared with 
interlinings intended to compass the 
same object. 

Fibre chamois has an immense ad- 
vantage over narrower fabrics, as it is 
sixty-four inches in width, as wide as 
the widest dress materials ; naturally it 
needs no joining, and so saves time and 
the possibility of a break or rip. It is 
made in three weights—light, medium, 
and heavy—and in four colors—slate, 
black, brown, and natural ; the uniform 
price is thirty-five cents per yard ; all 
respectable shops keep it. 

For silk skirts and light-weight mate- 
rials the medium weight is proper, the 
heavier being better adapted for tailor- 
made costumes, coats, capes, and fur 
garments. For sleeves, where an airy 
effect is incumbent, the lightest weight 
is best. Every yard is stamped with 
the trade-mark “ Fibre Chamois,” and 
there is no necessity for accepting any- 
thing that does not bear this distinct 
imprint. Fibre chamois does not ap- 
preciably increase the weight of a skirt, 
nor does it add to the bulkiness of a 
waist or jacket. Rain does not change 
it into a shapeless mass; it can be 
plunged into a tub of water, and when 
dried will resume its pristine form ; it 
neither shrinks nor cockles—two desira- 
ble qualities in an interlining. It could 
scarcely be recommended for bathing- 
suits, but for all other purposes it is 
unexcelled. 

Evening dresses of flimsy texture are 
transformed into elegant costumes 
when lined with fibre chamois, which 
imparts an air of richness to them ; it 
also gives them that crisp and natty ap- 
pearance so desirable in a full-dress cos- 
tume, and renders it non -crushable. 
Fashion decrees it, that skirt should 
hang in graceful pleats about the fig- 
ure ; this renders an interlining a neces- 
sity, for without it the extra fulness 
cannot be induced to flare out stylishly, 
and flaps about in an altogether irre- 
sponsible manner. When the skirt 
hangs in limp and melancholy folds 
neither style nor dignity of carriage is 
possible. This too fond clinging may 














318, Street Costume of Mode and Sea! Brown Ladies’ Cloth; Waist and Overdress Appliqued in Gold Braid; Sleeves 
and Skirt Lined Throughout with Fibre Chamois. 
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be entirely obviated by the use of Fibre 
Chamois ; dressmakers differ as to the 
amount of lining necessary. Most of 
them put it in the back breadths from 
top to toe, and face up the bottom to 
the depth of from a quarter to half a 
yard. With either the godet or the 
pleated back a lining the entire length 
of the back breadths is a necessity. 
When it is desirable that the material 
should fall softly, a facing at the foot is 
all that is needed. In this case, however, 
it is well to have the petticoat treated 
with Fibre Chamois, which keeps the 
skirt properly distended. Some of the 
newest silken petticoats are lined 
throughout with the lightest weight, 
and in this case the cheaper grades of 
taffeta may be used. The “Chamois” 
will not rub through or deface silk or 
crépon, neither will it tear away from 
the material and leave an unsightly gap. 
However, its qualities are best tested by 
experience. Try it once and you will 
never desire anything better. 

One of the leading ladies’ tailors on 
Fifth Avenue never uses anything but 
Fibre Chamois, and the women dressed 
by him are the envy of their sex. 
“The edges of Fibre Chamois never 
fray,” he says, ‘‘and can be closely 
clipped, making a flat and neat seam. 

Collars, belts, and revers are all im- 
portant adjuncts in a woman’s attire. 
If they do not have the proper set the 
dress is sure to be a failure, and soon 
looks old and out of shape. No collar 
will fit properly without an interlining 
that will not break or crease ; any belt 
has a tendency to wrinkle, especially the 
pretty ribbon ones which add a note of 
elegance to simple costumes. Take the 
flowered Dresden ribbons now so fash- 
ionable ; cut an interlining of Fibre 
Chamois and catch it lightly with invisi- 
ble stitches to each edge; it looks like a 
different thing after this has been done, 
and retains its shapeliness to the very last. 

All the world travels nowadays, and 
the woman who lives in trunks has oc- 
casion to bless Fibre Chamois. A lady 
just returned from a European tour 
says: “I expected to see my gowns 
ruined when I reached New York, for 
at the last moment we were short of 
room, and my maid was obliged to 
pack my trunks very tightly. When I 
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-reached home a few vigorous shakes 
and a little pulling into place soon set 
them to rights. Everybody asked me 
how it was that my skirts and sleeves. 
set out so beautifully. They thought. of 
course, that it was the result of Parisian 
skill. Itold them it was due to Fibre 
Chamois, a purely American product, 
that the French dressmakers had finally 
acknowledged its merits, and that it 
couldn’t be manufactured quickly enough 
to supply the foreign market. 

For these cool autumn days this ma- 
terial makes a splendid interlining for 
riding-habits and cycling waists and 
jackets. Being porous, it does not 
possess the injurious characteristics of 
chamois, is lighter, and keeps out the 
cold as well as the heat. ; 

Imitation is sincerest flattery, but in a 
matter where money is at stake, to ap- 
propriate what does not belong to one 
trenches on a crime. Every dressmaker 
needs Fibre Chamois ; whenever she has 
used it she will buy nothing else. Be- 
cause someone has been deceived with 
the utterly unreliable interlinings which 
flood the stores is no reason that you 
should not see for yourself what the new 
stiffening is like. Do not condemn it 
on account of spurious imitations which 
others have purchased and which have 
proved a delusion and a snare. ‘“ Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead,” for 
you cannot fail to be right when you 
decide to use nothing but Fibre Cha- 
mois. Every woman who wants to be 
chic will make no mistake when she 
adopts the Fibre Chamois habit, which 
is quite the correct thing. 

Should you allow yourself to be per- 
suaded to invest in an inferior thing,, 
it is your own fault. Examine the 
goods carefully before purchasing. If 
you do not see the trade-mark “ Fibre 
Chamois ” staring you in the face, refuse 
to buy, for it is not the genuine article. 


Notre.—The Midnight Fast Black 
Dress Linings have proven their great 
value, and are especially recommended 
to dressmakers, as owing to the color 
being absolutely fast black it can be 
positively guaranteed and relied on. 
These linings come in silicia, percaline, 
and satine, and can be found at the lin- 


ing counter of the best stores. 
a) 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


TO SOFTEN THE SKIN 


Rose-water. ........ 3 ounces. 
GIVORMING. 55.06 .000ks 1 ounce. 
Carbolic acid......... 10 drops. 


To be applied after washing and before dry- 
ing the face. 


Nothing is more efficacious for whi- 
tening the hands than almond paste, 
which is always on the toilet-table of 
every Frenchwoman. It is an expensive 
toilet luxury, but can be readily made 
at home at a small cost; the following 
recipe is excellent : 

Take of sweet almonds three ounces, 
scald and remove the skins; then pound 
to a paste in a china mortar; add of 
honey strained two ounces, orange-flow- 
er water five ounces, cold cream four 
ounces. Mix well, and put in china or 
glass jars. 

Lanoline, so much recommended for 
the skin, may be made as follows : 

Mix together five parts of pure lauo- 
line, almond oil, precipitated sulphur, 
and oxide of zinc. Add essence of vio- 
lets to perfume, and if a pink tint is de- 
sired, a little alkanet root. 

Cucumber ointment is greatly used 
in France, and as the season for the 
ripe vegetable is at hand, now is the 
time to prepare it. 

Take of fresh cucumbers four pounds, 
cut in small pieces, and macerate in a 
mortar; let them stand in their own 
juice for twelve hours; express and 
strain through cheese-cloth. 


Melt of 
Spermaceti ........ 18 drachms. 
Oil of almonds..... 7 fl. ounces. 
Witte WOk....<..... 5 ounces. 
Giyeervine. ....045.-. 1 fl. ounce. 


When the various ingredients are in 
a liquid state, add the cucumber liquor, 
stirring constantly until incorporated. 
Beat with a silver spoon until smooth 
and cool ; pour off the liquor, add pure 
glycerine, stirring all the while, cover 
with rose-water, and set aside to cool ; 
when cool, put in jars. 


NAIL POLISH 


A natural coloring for the nails which 
also gives them a high lustre is Beau 
Brummel. 
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DAINTY DISHES 
LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 


Meat of one boiled lobster cut in dice. 
Put a piece of butter the size of an egg 
in a hot chafing-dish, thicken with a 
spoonful and a half of flour, but do not 
allow it to brown; stir in gradually a 
teacup of sweet cream, not allowing it 
to curdle ; then take from the fire and 
mix with the yolks of two well-beaten 
eggs ; add a pinch of red pepper and 
one of black ; just before serving add 
a wine-glassful of sherry ; a half wine- 
glass of brandy improves it. This isa 
tried recipe. 


FIG LAYER-CAKE 


Make the batter as for ordinary layer- 
cake. Take a cupful of dried figs, chop 
finely, and set on the fire with sufficient 
water to cover them. When soft like a 
preserve take off the fire and stir ina 
couple of yolks of eggs well beaten and 
a wine-glassful of brandy; mix thor- 
oughly and spread between the layers. 


The Autoharp 


We are now prepared to send you the new 
edition of our illustrated story ‘‘ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.’’ One of the most 
famous artists of our day illustrated it. It tells 
ali about how Autoharps look and sound. One 
of our styles, the 234, is pictured below. It has 
two keys, C and F, allowing beautiful modula- 
tions, 5 bars and 23 strings. It measures 18% 
inches long by 10 inches wide, and is packed in 
a nice box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, shell pick, 
spiral pick, and tuning key. 








Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded tf not 
satisfactory. 
Send for story. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

06899 1SSFOOHSHEHHHDHOSBEOE 
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“Every cloud has a 
silver lining” 


Every dress should 
have a 


NuUBIAN 


Fast Black 
Cotton Lining 
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The Attention of Ladies 


is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVYT 2200 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,'95.) 








“Knowing women ” always use this 
lining on account of its mane 
quality and fast color. 2 

Positively unchangeable, and will 
not crock or discolor by perspira- 


tion. For Sale at all Dry Goods 
Stores. 


Look for this on the selvage of 
every yard. 
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Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy, and are as good 
as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 

For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale enquiries should be addressed, 
“SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 
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@ DONT BLOW 


OUT YOUR LAMP 





LOWING out a lighted lamp is like kindling a fire with 

B kerosene. It’s safe until you have an explosion. Don’t 

blow, vaca Burner with Boland Automatic Ex- 
segs: yew the light same as you do 
gas. It’s all in tht ir pede ass you see inthe cut. It falls 
\. with the wick a ie med the igh’, No Smoke. No Odor. 
\\ No Dan if fede outs wick 
\N from Cosiiel tnd pil from That precodtt brass y I 
NS evaporatifig; also) gives doest/ Ye 
WS one-third more.light. Same / 

\ price, \\as any/ first-class 
burner. ‘ 


) \ 
Makes You Feel Safe. 


Will send, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Size A, 15 cents; B, 20 
cents; D, 25 cents. 
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You wouldn’t be without it, if it cost four 
times as much, after you have once used it. Fits your lamp. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


Address 411 Industrial Trust Co. Bidg. 





For sale by all Grocers and Dealers. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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‘Run! people of the juagle, run! Here comes Kipling to 
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How it looks, 


to the women who wash with Pearline, when 
they see a woman washing in the old-fashioned 
way with soap——rubbing the clothes to pieces, 
V4 ual mM rubbing away her strength, wearing herself 


os? 


“4 


seems to ‘‘ 


aj} 





out over the washboard! 
ine women, fresh from easy washing, she 
wear a fool’s cap unawares.”’ 

a in favor of Pearline— 
easier work, quicker work, better 
work, safety, economy. There's 
not one thing against it. What’s 
the use of washing in the hardest 
way, when it costs more money ? 489 





To these Pearl- 


Icons: ONS =/PEARLINE 




















Most Women 


Would like to wear a genuine all 
Whalebone corset if it wasn’t for the 
high price dealers are asking. 
Well—you know Whalebone is a 
pretty expensive article, still we man- 
age to manufacture a genuine all 
Whalebone corset at a price that 


will suit everybody; and you cafi buy’ 


the imported 


French Red Star Corset, R. C. 





at $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. 
Coutil. © Diz amond Sateen. Satin. 
All Horn Corset of best Coutil, 
$1.50. 


Ask your dealer for them! 


Be sure and look for our Trade-mark, 
the Red-Star. 











SHEARS ano SCISSORS 


AS LIGHTNING CUTTERS 
ARE HIGH ABOVE THEM ALL. ; 


Your hardware dealer will allow you to try a pair and 







3 with THE CLAUSS SHEARCO.., — 
FREMONT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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It makes a zew climate in the bed- 
room, for 6 to 8 hours every night, 
while sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of 
all-night inhalation. 

Jt cures without stomach-dosing, 
douching, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or 
call and see it. Please mention GODEY’s MAGAZINE. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
@ 217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ® 











‘¢For Dress Binding it is Unequaled’’— 
the opinion of experienced Dressmakers who 
have tried so-called substitutes during the 
past thirty years. 

RED SPOOL, five yards, mailed for 8 cts., stamps, or BLACK 


SPOOL, 3% yards, 6 cts., if you cannot find the proper shade at 
the stores. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 





The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢ry zt yourself. 
It can't deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest lace to the 
heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 
Only follow directions. 

all that we say on the two wrap- 


R EAD pers around the soap, and then 
CAR EFU LLY see for yourself, whether or not 


. you can afford to ever use any 
other soap than this, after having heard its own story, told 
you by your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CoO., 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SAMPLES MAILED FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


“Golden Chop” 
Blend. 


ERE’S a new blend of Tea—all black—to 
which your attention is directed. Some 
people will not drink a blend of Tea that has 

any Green Tea in it whatever, although we our- 
selves believe that the little bit of Green Tea that 
we use in our great **Caricol’’ Blend at 24e., 
or 5 pounds for One Dollar, is a considerable ad- 
vantage, both to the flavor, the aroma, and the 
strength. But you know there’s no accounting for 
taste, as the man said when he kissed his cow. So, 
to satisfy such drinkers of Tea as they who must 
have an All-Black Tea, we’ve placed on sale our 
Golden Chop Tea. It’s made up of good, sound 
Moning, Congou, toasty Formosa Oolongs, Japan 
Oolongs, and Foochow Oolongs, producing a rare 
blend witha rich, fragrant aroma, and a cup quality 
that you'll probably not match for less than 8oc. 
perlb. And our price will be 34€e. per lb., or 5 lbs. 
for $1.50. Quality guaranteed every time. Now, 
let’s hear from you. 

Expressage, 10c. per pound extra, 

or 35c. on the 5-/b. package. 


Thomas Martindale & Co., 


TENTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
Mention GODEY’S—sure. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dress Lining 


Warranted not to Crock 





be had 
and satines, 


and to withstand washing, perspi- 
ration, acids, etc., without --t 
of color or loss of strength. Can 
in silicias, EN 


At all Dry Goods Stores. 












BY THE 
BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued—150 Pages—Profusely Illustrated. 


EW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in 
4% Lace Making, Embroidery and Needlework in Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 

150 pages—with illustrations, all of actus al working designs— 
the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers from 
all parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace Curtains 
illustrated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


COPYRIGHTED, 
1895, 




































these styles he ought to have one surely. 
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Hair Cloth 
-Crinoline 








New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. Cincinnati. 

St. Louis. San Francisco. 
- cannot speak too eithusiastically of what my dressmaker has done for 
| the last two seasons. All the former annoyance of heavy sleeves 
(which are also very hot in warm weather) has been done away 
with, and it is such pleasure to me to use no special care of the skirt 


when either riding or boating, as lam sure every fgld will instantly disappear 
the moment I walk.”’ 

“What different materials do you use to accomplish this?” 

“Why, really the same, only you know the AMERICAN Hair CLoTH Co.— 
I believe that is the name—make one grade of linings so thin as not to be ob- 
jectionable to the thinnest white material even, and then the heavier grades 
which are just as suitable for winter use as for summer, and all their styles in 
either gray, black, or white.” 

““How much does this really add to the weight of the skirt without any 
lining?” 

‘** My dressmaker says that an entire skirt if it were made up as a separate 
skirt of seven yards would weigh but 12 ounces, and if one should use their 
170/3 it is almost as light as air itself.’ 

“Why, these figures are new to me; what do they mean?” 

“T took pains to investigate that, and their 10/4, 10/5, and 98/3 is the 
style usually used for skirts and can be had in either gray or black, though, 
of course, they make heavier grades, principally used by tailors.’ 


“Either the 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 184/ 4, or 200/4 is all right for thin sleeves, so that if the dealer has not all 





“T am very glad for 
this information. for I 
confess that while I 
have been forced to fol- 
low the fashion, it has 
been at great discomfort, 
especially in the hot 
weather, with what I 
have had used for lin- 
ings; and I had really 
no knowledge of these 
different grades, or in 
fact that Harr CLOTH 








We do not CRINOLINE was really 
the perfect thing to be A 
sel! at used for both skirts and uN avs 
Retail sleeves.” CHARLES  E. PERVEAR, Agent 
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Check Protector 


Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised 


GEO, A. POWERS, 729 E. 130th Street, N. Y. 


PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the rage again 
Ounce package of was.e embroid 
ery silk, bright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 16 oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 

51 Union St., New London, Conn 


Your old plated jewelry bought for 
WONDERFI CASH; old gold and silver, too; un- 
used diamonds, 
etc. Send by express or registered mail. WONDERFUL 
H. HARTE, Rochester, N.Y. Estab’d 1880. . 


If you have any rare American or for- 
eign coins or paper money issued before 
1878, keep them and send two stamps to 


Numismatic Bank, Boston, Mass., for 
Circular No. 20. Fortune for somebody. 











Ads, Coin Dept. 6, 





LINDEN BLOOM Souvenir Booklet 
‘‘How to Choose and Use 


PERFUMES’ 





























e ry let Culture 
coe 9° e% e000 eee 0° 2000 20 ofe o% 
ao : rf 2 2, ht , r i sre Meets : 
eee 6% eee seer “oot 3 eet ee? Soe 
(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) : a : 
AGENTS WANTED-—Liberal Discounts. ___ssum, COE Ser,” Jacksoe ae 
Pe 
CHILDREN 
| aaa 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS. 
’ : DENTIFRICE 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup uae 
. FIFT RS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR: CHIL: TEerH. 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
WIND COLIC, and ds the BEST REMEDY The Best Toilet Lu*ury as a Dentifrice 
Ae Truggistsinever . 
part of the world. ee in the World. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
GANGER CURED. To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
pea hag ye pon Bt 45 the Teeth, 
age book free. L. D. McMICHAEL, M. D., 
ait Mesente Temple, Cuscace, To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 
(fafiicted with 
To aeuay | Use Brown's Camphorated 
2 a a 
HYPNOTISM, 3 cceminere.ceegverceo | — Haponaceous Dentifrice. 
10 cents. Prof. ANDERSON, 6210 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





‘‘aA DELICATESSE.” A“ Confection in Cheese.” 
“LA DELICATESSE” CO., Hérkimer, N. Y. 





Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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Remove Unpleasant Facial 
Souvenirs of Vacation with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


It will give you an enviable social 
complexion for the coming season. 


If your Complexion is as pretty 
as a peach and as soft as velvet, 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap will keep 
it so. It is pure and antiseptic. 


Druggists Sell It and Use It. 


Dermatologist JoHN H. Woopsury’s offices for 
treatment of the Skin and Features: 1218 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 11 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Champlain Building, Chicago, Ill.; Union 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address all Correspondence to 


127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 








FRECKLES 
SUNBURN 


And all Unpleasant Vacation Sou- 
venirs, Facial Blemishes, Skin Dis- 
eases, and Featural Irregularities 
Painlessly, Permanently Eradicated. 
Twenty years’ experience. Twenty- 
three Skilled Physicians. 


Book on Beauty and Dermatology for a Stamp. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY 


DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
127 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
Branches : Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis. 
John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, and 
Complexion. For sale everywhere. No other 
Is just as good. 








Worry is wearing on your Kidneys. 
They 





Your Kidneys need saving. 
have enough to do as it is. 


They should be filtering your blood, 
but worry makes them sick, and they 
can’t. Nothing for it but to cure them 
with 

















D’} obb's 





But besides—stop worrying. 


Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills 
are tonic and healing to the Kidneys. 











They cure all Kidney troubles and all 
diseases caused by sick Kidneys, such as 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Dizziness, Backache, Sideache, Depression, 
Weakness, etc. 


When your Kidneys are well, you 
will be well. You can make them well 
with Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills. 


A few doses will relieve. A few boxes will cure. 


Ask for them at your druggist’s, or send 50 cents for 
a box, by mail prepaid. 


Write for valuable illustrated medical “A 
Filter for Your Blood.” Free on —— 
HOBB’S MEDICINE CoO., DEPT. C. 
Chicago. San Francisco. 
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Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff ~~ 


‘ has never been 
equaled for the 
instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All Druggists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 
F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 














RUBBER COODS.-— ‘Sealed particulars sent to 
married persons only. GEM CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


00D2 METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 

time and money by using our 

2Foot and Hand Power Machinery 

Send for Catalogues— 

A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY. 

680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


ARNICA ¢ TOOTH 


S< FAR THE BEST 
dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effective. No soapy taste. 

trial will make you its — friend. Substitutes are not “ t. 
good.” All druggists or by mai 250. O. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


> oung Women and Girls. 38th year, Sept. 24th. $270. Five 
Graduating Courses and Preparatory. Twelve expert teachers. 
Art, Music, Elocution, Stenog., Mod. Languages. Superior 
buildings and appointments. Tilus. Catalogue. 
Jos. E. King, D.D. Fort Edward, New York. 


For Beautifving C REAM 
Removes all Freckies. Tan. Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 


ing all blemishes, and permanently a the com- 
plexion to its s original freshness, For sale ai 


maLyina ICHTHYOL Soas| Prof I: Tuber 
THAN Celebrated PERNIN 
method. Awarded 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. Simplest and best in the 
world. Trial lesson FREE. For books and lessons by MAIL, 


write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


LADIES DR. MURAT’S TONIC PILLS 


Cures Nervous Headache, 


















43 yaa 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC, , REASONABLE. 
Every Instru- 
SWEET T TONED. ment Pall 
SOLD | ON Warrante 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 


EMERSON PIANO C0., 99 FirTa Av, New Yon. 


BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
‘fo WABASH AVE CHICAGO, I 





FRE Eyret return un. full descriptive circulars 
New and Moody’s 


Improved hater Sys stem of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ey 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
any measure, for iedies, men and children. 
Garments guaranteed to fit Pe erfectly without 
trying on. Thousands of Dressmakers use 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540. 




















DIXON'S 2©\ PENCILS 


GRAPHIT 
Are unequaled for poi | tough points. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention GODEy’S. 





SIDE COMBS. 


These are coin silver 
triple plate side combs 
24 in. sam Ho lin. wide. 
Very fashionable and 
great value, Sample 
eS by oe A 4 

stage stamps ta 
Kadrens Ly NN & Co., 48 Bond St., New York City. 








T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


BF 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 






So 

— ‘hig 
@ aa = Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
a) | = au: blemish on beauty, and deties 
er | 5 detection. It has stood the test 
ba 1 A Ph) of 43 years, and is so harness 
Sez e £3 we taste it to be sure it is prop- 
munis erly made, Accept no counter- 
~S = a feit of similar name. Dr. L. A. 

Pa) Z Sayre said to a Indy of the 


haut-ton (a patient): ** As you 
ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of al! the 
Skin preparations.” For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S, 
Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, . roprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 








- pts 
Stomach, Liver, a and other ror T Best in the world. Sil. Book 2 
Coupon 1 Box Free. DR. MURAT MED. CO., Office 6, ¢ 


Know Thyself 8y knowing - - - 
BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
papers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 











No Question About What They Do. 


wv WB Hard Hearing Made Easy 


=: Ze by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 
Sis IN to wear, invisible, and comfortable. 
May be returned if hearing is not im- 

WHAT THEY? = proved. 
x -, 00~, < Write for booklet, ‘‘Sound Discs, 


Gj iii \~ and What They Do.” 


“Uj | ii H. A. WALES CO., 
655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAG®. 


— 
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The Si of Woam 


The wish to be beautiful is woman’s 
heritage. She never loses it; it 
brightens every day of her life. 
There is one charm within the 
reach of every woman: the charm 
of healthy, white teeth. Rubifoam 
will win this for you. It is perfect 
in its effect upon the teeth. It 
cleanses them from all impurities, 
arrests decay, restores their xafural 
whiteness, is delightful in use, acts 
as food to the gums. 





relieves that extreme sensitiveness 
that causes so much suffering. It 
is an agreeable friend to women. 
A perfect liquid dentifrice. 


Sample Vial Free. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


All Druggists have it. Price 25¢ 








Hot crdss oa HS Sag 
SONG A PENNY «Negi 
e1wo 4 penny 


















Our BRANDS 


STLLBOURNE,. 
DAVERIO A. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 
SEMPER IDEM. 


DEVON. 


, 
ILLBOURNE|ILLS {0- 


26 $0.15" St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE Milbourne Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 
it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 


ba 


ikery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices. 
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“ CHARMANT” 
Turkish Wonder Balm 


will positively cure all face blemishes, black- 
heads, pimples, or blotches of every char- 
acter, rendering the skin soft and velvety. 

Unsurpassed for Eczema and kindred troub- 
les, checking irritation, without harmful 
results. {§ COMPOSED OF BAL- 
SAM AND HERBS, AND WARRANTED 
HARMLESS. MONEY REFUNDED IF RE- 
SULTS ARE NOT AS CUARANTEED. this 
is no patent medicine, but comprises a salve and soap that 
have been used in Turkey for thousands of years and are now 
imported solely by us. Can furnish unquestionable testimo- 
nials from physicians of integrity of New York City, as to their 
healing and beautifying properties. Price, $1.00 each for Soap 
and Salve, or $2.00 for both. Sent by mail in plain wrappers 
on receipt of price. 


TURKISH BALM CO., 
Room A, 19 Union Square, New York. 
Ladies in Attendance. Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


FREE TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair poe remove scalp diseases. Address, 
ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 

127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 














A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER. 


soz f Be sure to get ‘‘Mennen’s.” 
Wicucom| Endorsed by highest Medical 
agp ATED TALC yy Authorities. A Skin Tonic. 
WW fea”! Positively relieves Chafed Skin, Prickly 
Heat, Sunburn, etc. Cures Eczema and 
}6 kindred troubles. Delightful after shaving. 
Makes the skin smooth and healthy, and 


3) S| 
& 


w beautifies the complexion. For Infants 
tama and Adults. At Druggists or by mail, 





25 cents. Send for sample 
(name this paper). |FREE.| 














FREE! 


We direct special attention 
to the following remarkable 
statement : 


For many years I suffered 
from Catarrh, which destroyed 
my hearing, and for twenty- 
five years I was so deaf that I could not hear 
a clock strike by holding my ear against it. 
I had tried every known remedy, and nothing 
gave me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr. 
Moore’s treatment, and in three weeks my 
hearing began to improve, and now I can hear 
common conversation across a room ; can hear 
a clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet 
away. I-think I am entirely cured, and my 
hearing permanently restored. 


EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kan. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 





To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat, and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M_D., Cincinnati, O. 








DOUBLE | BICYCLES $15 
BREECH LOADER All kinds cheaper than else- 
$5 00 where. Before you buy send 

a “4 estamp for 60 page catalogue. 
RIFLES $1.75 POWELL & CLEMENT (0. 
w A T Cc H E Ss 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 



















GERHARD MENNEN CO.. SORE EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
THE 


MorsE-BROUGHTON 
COMPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Crinoline and Paper Models of the latest and best 
original creations of the foremost artist-designers of Paris on 


exhibition at the showrooms of our 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 


East roth Street. 


Patterns made to order from any illustration sent us. Send 


for sample of the improved and enlarged L’Art pE LA Mone. 
Opposite Arnold & Constable’s. 





Flat pattern of this design, waist 
and sleeve, 25 cents ; skirt, 25 cents- 
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HAIR =a THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSOK 





~ to destroy its growt 
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and delighted with the results. 


which does away with shaving. 


LOCAL AND 
GENERAL ows 
WANT a 


"quickty DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


¢ =< 
cl 
. 





uD — GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will i 
Apply for a few minutes, and the hair py co if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like gee, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT vA L. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy ‘growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 

It dissolves and destroys the life Lat eg ony of the hair, thereby 
, rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to b 

to theskin. Young petgens who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Modene sent by mail, in safety canting cases, postage 
from observation) on receipt of price, ® 
address written plainly. C orrespondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
#3 cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS TUR Wut ns CIN Cr . NAT ar md. u again.) 
MODENE MANUFACTURING U.S. A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~“@U 


surprised 


and without the slightest injar or unpleas- 





e as harmless as water 


i. (securely sealed 
1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your fuli 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE on “THE SLIGHEST INuURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





wey TOUSERSOF | ie 
@y \FILO & FLOSS SILKS i 


FOR A ED 
This holder protects the skein from Cancale aon 
edor soiled until the last thread is used. Ask you 
dealer for our wash a new patent holders. 
nly, sent postpaid to 
One Sample Skein any Poses ge recetp: 
of five cents in Stamps. Once used, you wil 
always buy your silk in this holder. 
Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co. 
51 Union St., New London, Conn. 





OLD AND RELIABLE 


‘ ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS. 





Our Seal redying Exclusive Paris 

process cannot styles of our 

be equaled. own impor- 
tation. 


PY 


Seal Seal 
Garment 

= a 
order. No 'e made over 
extra charge. and reprired reasonably. 


We are Practical Furriers, We guarantee a Perfect Fit. 


Between Fifth Ave., 
34th St., and Broadway, N. Y¥. 





If All 
Were Experts 


At playing the pianoforte there would be 
no necessity for us to mention the follow- 
ing medium grade pianoforte pieces, but, 
as all pianoforte players are not experts, 
we take pleasure in calling their attention 
to them. 


La Petite Equestrienne Polka Williams 40 
Mizpah. (Morceau ala Gavotte) Bonheur 60 
La Rosette. (Morceau Poetique) Aonheur 50 
Killicrankie. Danse Moderne Porteous 40 


Mazurka Irlandais 


The Dying Bird. 


In the Foyer. Schottische 
Told in the Twilight. 


Gilder 60 
Keller 50 . 
Kline 50 


Waltzes Chapin 50 


Ferdinand and Isabella March Tipton 40 


FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, etc., sent free. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
6 East 17th Street. 


62 & 64 Stanhope Street. 





CHICAGO: 
5 & 6 Washington Street. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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IS MOST COMFORTABLY REACHED 


OVER THE 


Santa Fé Route— 


From CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, or KANSAS CITY. 


HIS is a view of Pike’s Peak from the Garden of 
the Gods, near Colorado Springs. The summit 

is 14,147 feet above sea level and 8,000 feet higher 
than the foothills at its base. All around Pike’s Peak 
are numerous Summer Resorts— Manitou, Cascade, 
Green Mountain Falls, etc. The scenery is magnificent, 
air clear and full of tonic. Your Summer Vacation 
should be spent here. ww vw www w 


Write to G. T. NICHOLSON, Room 722 Monadnock Building, Chicago, for illus- 
trated Colorado booklet. It tersely tells a plain story of the hills. 
Round trip excursion tickets on sale to principal Colorado points via Santa Fé Route. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 7 z 





























 Agreeable 


Preventives in scason are much surer than belated os 
drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Ltver 
and Lowels ts the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 











Syrup of Figs | 

| 

Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing | 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 
ing it. Permanently curing constipation | 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend tt. Millions 
have found itinvaluable. 
Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $r bottles. 




























every day its # 
dirt. Keep your 
house clean and 
your beart happy 
by USIN pee 
Sapolio™=™ 





















PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING COMPANY 





Taow Directory, 









| 
i 
| 















ST. DENIS HOTE 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST.,NEW YORK 


Opposite Crace Church 


y EUROPEAN PLAN.—Rooms $1.00 to $5.00 per Day. 
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It Lasts 


As long 
As the 
IDIreSsS oo. 


If you handle the imita- 
tion of FIBRE CHAMOIS 
like eggs the shape may 
stay—You can’t even lean 
on it—All the crowds and 
all the jam can’t crush out 
the shape of Fibre Chamois 
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DOOD0000000000000000008 
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| WORY 
SOAP 


It FLOATS 


“Men should be what they 
seem’ and so should soaps, 
but Ivory is the only soap 
that is 99% per cent. pure. 


THE PRocTOR & GamBte CO., CIN’TI. 





id 





Suppo 


Clamp 
Buckle 
at the 


Hip. 





refully made, fit all shape 


Ic. t , 50c Miss’ 50c. to $1. I jpnen 0 si 


For Sale By All Retailers. 


Fassia? Good i 
CORSET WAISTS 


id ste icking gs pre pet ly vig omfortable 
houlders—conform to 


NATURAL BE: AUTY of the FIGURE, 


$2. 





$100 | 
BICYCLES 


MOST PEOPLE... \ 
WEAR CLOTHES 


and yet what a difference in clothes! 
Same with wheels. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF REFINED TASTES 


select bic on s as they do ga arments, 
with du > regard to what is “good 
form.”’ insisting upon quality, perfect 
fit, and general elegance of appear- 
ance. 


To ride a Rambler bicycle 
1S GOOD FORM. 


RAM 











RamBteRr AGENciEs IN PRINCIPAL Cities--1,200 OF THEM 
RIDING ACADEMIES: 


Chicago. Boston. NewYork. Washington. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 























Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


“tau PIANOS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 








